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HEW  GOODS!  HEW  GOODS! 
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The  New  "Simpler'  Copying 
Press. 


COPyfflG  PEISS 

LYRR  LEAD  PENCIL  C», 

NEW  VORK  . 


I  n  '  ■]»(  niiior 


A  Hew  ]3eyice  foi:  Copying  Letters. 


It  is   Simple.     Do  away  with   the  old-fashioned,  Imthrr- 

fome  monster,  and  use  ih  s  really  simple  and  neat  novel  y 
It  is  Efllcient.     Copies  can  be  made  with  it  more  rapidly 

and  more  satitfactorily  than  with  large  upright  press. 
It  is  Porliblo.    Tt  can  be  takrn  wherever  desired,    and 

pnt  out  of  the  way. 
It  is  Liglit,  weighing  only  8  pounds. 
It  is  Xoat.    The  "Simplex"  Press  is  finifheil  vrry  tastily. 

and  occupies  hut  little  mere  spare  than  the  Icltrrbook 

itself. 
It  is  l>iiral>le.     The  ba<e  an^l  t^e  top,  wl  ich  are  flpxible, 

are  made  of  the  best  mate  rial  only.      By  a  simple  pr.  cess 

base  atd  top  close  upon  the  booi<  with  great  presiire. 
It  is  tJlu'»|».  Although  do-n/bctterwoik  and  ofTcriDgniany 

other  advan'agfs,  the  "Simp'.ix"  is  sold  for  only  half  the 

price  of  any  other  good  i  ress. 

The  "Simplex"  Presses  are  miide  with  a  sprin^- 
loek  or  without  such.  The  lock  protects  the  pri- 
vacy of  the  corrfspondc-nce. 


They    are  inaile  to  accomndnte  500  and    1000 
pages  10x12  inch  Copying  Books. 

"Simplex"  PressIwithoTit  lock,    S-i-SO. 
"     with  lock,  S&.OO. 

Apen's  WHTtPil  i->  cviry  =o(tl   men'  by 

The  J'uvenite  lastrttctQi?  ©fRee,    Satt  Lake  08ty, 
or  a.  H.  Sannon,  ©qdcn  gitu,  iitah. 

Mvchtsive  Af/ents  for  the  Territory. 

We  have  ju.^t  rrrrivod  a  very  elegant  line  of 
Jioilet  ,«ets  wliicli  we  de-ign  closing  out   at  bed-rock 

figurefi. 

No.  187,  Silk 
)iliih  case,  cardinal 
and  blue  colors,  sat- 
in lining,  black  em- 
t  iissed  brush  and 
ccmb     each  $2  00 

No.     185,     same 

s  ze  as  aboi'e,  black 

athcrette,  satin  lin- 

irg,    black   .'tatupcd 

hnsh  and  comb 

each  ,$1.60 
No.    180-7,   black  leatherette,   fatin  lining,   black   stamped 
hair  bri'sh,  mirror  and  con.b  each  .$2.2.^ 

No.  188  2,  silk  ilnsh-cas'^.  ''n  cardinal  and  blue,  satin  lining, 


sqnnrc  mirror,  elegant  brush  and  comb 


.«3  2.5 
No.  190  42,  silk 
p'u!-h  case,  satin 
'fling,  white 

Florence  celluloid 
firt  Dgs,  (mbcssed 
ha  r     brush    and 
French  plate  tnir- 
ror  and  comb. 
*4.50 
Alsoothcrcases 
_  at    $9.00,     1100, 
I  11 -oO,  13.00, 

18  00  and  ao.OO. 
Single         hair 
brnshcs  with 

hard^ome         de- 
''igiis  on  back. 


SEND    ORDERS    TO    T  H   K 


Juvenile  Instructor  Office, 

Salt    Lake    City,    Utah,    or    to 
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CAPTAIN  BOYTON  IN  HIS  AQUATIC  COSTUME. 


THE  curious 
dress  exhib- 
ited in  the  accom- 
panying engrav- 
ing is  the  new 
Araerican  swim- 
ming apparatus 
of  Captain  Boy- 
ton.  It  consists 
of  inflated  gar- 
ments which  are 
divided  into  dif- 
ferent compart- 
ments so  that  in 
case  of  a  leak  in 
any  part  of  the 
armor,  only  the 
one  division  of 
the  dress  is  there- 
by filled  with 
water.  Tlie  Cap- 
tain also  carries 
along  witli  him  in 
his  excursions  on 
the  sea,  a  paddle, 
with  which  he 
both  steers  and 
propels  himself, 
a  liag  containing 
ten  days  provi- 
sions, a  flag  for 
use  as  a  signal,  an 
axe  and  a  long 
knife  for  defense 
in  case  of  an  at- 
tark  from  sharks, 
a  lantern  which 
serves  fur  reading 
purposes  and  is 
also  used  to  pre- 
vent colli.iiiiiis, 
and   a  sail  which 


he  hoists  when 
the  wind  is  fav- 
orable and  he  is 
tired  of  pad- 
dling. 

It  might  ap- 
pear to  some  to 
be  an  impossibil- 
ity to  make  any 
headway  in  the 
water  with  such 
a  burden;  but 
practical  tests 
have  been  made 
bj'  the  daring  ad- 
venturer which 
clearly  prove 
that  his  inven- 
tion possesses 
much  merit. 
One  night  at 
9:30  o'clock  he 
launched  him- 
self in  the  water 
when  seven 
miles  off  the 
coast  of  Ireland. 
Though  there 
was  a  gale  of 
wind  blowing 
which  threw  the 
waves  mount- 
ains high,  he  ac- 
complished the 
remarkable  feat 
of  swimming 
thirty  miles  in 
seven  hours,  and 
steered  himself 
safely  into  the 
harbor  for  which 
he  set  out.     On 
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another  occasion  he  swam  forty  miles  at  Cork,  and  once 
crossed  Dublin  Bay,  a  distance  of  nine  miles,  iu  two  hours 
and  fift}'  minutes.  He  has  successfully  made  many  other  voy- 
ages in  his  curious  costume. 

In  some  respects  Captain  Boyton's  invention  resembles  the 
diving  dress  which  has  been  in  use  in  some  form  or  other  since 
the  year  liifi-t.  At  first  it  consisted  only  of  a  leather  dress  and 
helmet  with  a  glass  front  and  very  imperfectly  supplied  with 
fresh  air.  Thus  was  the  diver  compelled  frequently  to  ascend 
to  the  surface  of  the  water  and  inhale  the  pure  atmosphere. 
The  modern  apphances,  however,  are  made  of  india-rubber 
cloth.  The  head  dress  is  of  metal  with  round  pieces  of  plate 
glass  in  front,  the  whole  of  which  rests  ujion  pads  fastened  to 
the  shoulders.  Weights  attached  to  the  sides  of  the  diver 
enable  him  to  descend  into  the  water  and  there  walk  about. 
His  communications  are  made  by  signals  on  a  cord,  one  end  of 
which  is  held  by  the  assistants  above.  Fresh  air  is  pumped 
into  the  helmet  from  the  surface,  while  the  foul  air  is  dis- 
charged by  another  pipe. 

With  the  diving  bell  most  of  our  readers  are  somewhat 
familiar.  It  is  a  large  cast-iron,  bell-shaped  structure  which 
is  thoroughly  filled  with  air  as  it  descends,  and  thus  prevents 
the  water  from  entering  it.  The  workmen  who  are  to  descend 
in  the  bell  take  their  seats  within,  and  are  constantly  supplied 
with  fresh  air  by  means  of  pumps  and  a  tube  esteuding  from 
above. 

The  sensations  i)roduced  from  descending  in  a  bell  are  curi- 
ous to  one  unaccustomed  to  the  experience.  ^\'llen  the  bell 
strikes  the  water  a  feeling  like  a  slight  blow  within  the  ear  is 
felt,  which  is  immediately  followed  by  a  dull  ringing  and  a 
sense  of  deafness.  Pains  in  the  head  and  ears  are  also  some 
of  the  effects  of  this  undertaking,  though  jiermanent  injury  is 
never  sustained. 

Where  submarine  building,  such  as  the  construction  of  piers 
or  foundations,  has  to  be  done,  the  bell  is  most  frequently 
called  into  requisition,  because  it  affords  laborers  more  free- 
dom of  action  than  if  they  were  enclosed  in  a  diving  costume. 


LITTLE    POP-CORN. 


"pLEASE,  SU-.  buy  some  pop-corn?" 

■*-  It  was  a  snowy,  blustering  day  in  January,  and  I  sat  at 
my  ofiice-desk  writing,  when  a  small  voice  accosted  me  with 
the  aVjove  request. 

"Xot  this  morning,"  I  replied,  rather  gruffly,  and  without 
glancing  up. 

"Cnme,  Jimmy,  we  must  go.  He  won't  bu.v  any,"  I  heard 
the  small  voice  say  in  a  whisper.  Tliis  time  there  was  some- 
thing sadly  old  in  the  childish  tones.  They  touclicd  my  car 
and  heart  together,  and  I  turned  quickly. 

Before  me  was  the  figure  of  a  little  sirl,  perhaps  eight  years 
old,  poorly  clad,  and  beside  her  a  boy— her  brother,  as  I  after- 
wards learneil — a  little  older  than  her.-^elf  She  carried  a  small 
basket  of  puffy  white  corn.  There  was  such  a  look  of  inno- 
cence in  her  big.  gray  eyes,  that  I  was  fairly  conquered. 

"How  much  is  your  pop-corn,  my  child?"  I  asked. 

The  pretty  mouth  dimpled  with  pleasure  as  .she  replied, 
"Two  cents  a  cup,  sir.  and  two  cui)S  for  five  cents." 

I  smiled  at  this  odd  reckoning,  and  said,  "Oh,  you  are  mis- 
taken! You  mean.  I  guess,  three  cents  a  cup,  and  two  for 
five  cent.s." 


She  shook  her  head  very  decidedly.  "No,  sir,  I'm  sure. 
Mother  said  so,  and  she  always  knows." 

"And  who  is  your  mother,  child,  that  she  lets  you  come  out 
such  a  wild  day  as  this  is?" 

"3Iy  mother  is  at  home  sick,  and  Jimmy  and  me  does  the 
work,  and  then  we  pops  corn,  and  sells  it.  and  gets  money." 

Growing  interested  in  this  small  history,  I  proceeded  with 
my  questions.     "What  is  your  name?" 

"Jlaggie.     But  mostly  they  calls  me  Litth  Pup-corn." 

"Well,  then.  Little  Pop-corn,  have  you  a  father?" 

Here,  at  last,  I  had  touched  some  sensitive  chord  in  the 
small  heart.  The  sweet  mouth  trembled  a  little,  and  she 
rephed,  in  a  troubled  voice — 

"Yes,  sir.  But  father  went  away  and  left  us  seven  years 
ago,  when  I  was  a  bab,y,  and  now  mother's  sick — and  me  and 
Jimmy — we  has  to'' — here  the  voice  hesitated,  and  the  tears 
came  into  the  innocent  eyes. 

"But,  my  child,  haven't  .vou  heard  anything  from  him  for 
seven  whole  years?" 

"Oh,  j'es.  Last  year  a  man  came  and  told  mother  how 
that  father  worked  in  his  mill  once,  and  then  father  fell  sick, 
and  he  told  Mr.  Hudson  that  he  was  coming  home  as  soon  as 
ever  he  got  well  again.  But  that  was  almost  a  year  ago,  and 
he  isn't  come  yet." 

"Do  }'0u  know  where  this  Mr.  Hudson  lives,  Maggie?" 

"Mother  knows,"  was  the  quiet  answer. 

"A  ery  well.  Find  out  from  your  mother  where  he  lives, 
and  write  him  a  letter  and  ask  about  your  father,  without  let- 
ting her  know  it. ' ' 

"I  can't  write.     I — only — print" — was  the  hesitating  reply. 

"Just  as  well,"  said  I.     "Do  that." 

"But  I  haven't  got  any  paper,  or  pen,  or  ink.  ' 

I  supplied  these  deficiencies,  and  then  took  her  round  to  all 
the  ueighlioriug  offices,  until  she  had  disposed  of  her  corn,  and 
both  small  hands  were  full  of  pennies. 

"How  many  are  there?"  said  I.  "Lay  them  down,  and  I'll 
count.  Fifteen  and  five  are  twenty,  and  ten  are  thirty,  and 
three  are  thirty-three. ' ' 

She  looked  a  moment,  half  inliewilderment,  half  in  delight, 
then  said,  "Is  it  so,  Jim?" 

He  nodded,  and  she  grasped  his  brown  hand  gleefully. 
"AVhy,  Jimmie,  it's  more'n  we've  made  in  two  whole  days, 
sometimes!     Let's  buy  an  orange  for  mother!" 

Then,  remenibering  my  presence,  she  .straightway  grew  old 
and  dignified  again,  and  gravely  said,  "Thank  you,  sir,"  and 
walked  away,  hugging  her  precious  ink  and  paper. 

Several  days  passed,  and  I  began  to  believe  I  had  seen  the 
last  of  JIaggie.  Indeed,  in  the  press  of  business,  I  had 
almost  forgotten  the  child's  existence;  when  one  morning,  my 
office  door  opened  very  softly,  and  she  stood  before  me.  I  saw 
that  she  was  somewhat  endjarrassed,  so  I  went  busily  on  with 
my  writing.  She  walked  slowly  across  the  floor  and  stood  at 
my  side  a  moment  in  perfect  silence.  Then  a  paper  was  laid 
on  my  desk,  rather  grimy,  to  be  sure,  and  a  good  deal  the 
worse  for  njany  foldings.  I  said  nothing,  but  opened  the 
paper,  and  read  in  letters  of  all  sizes,  from  a  half-inch  to 
microscopic  print,  and  leaning,  some  to  the  east,  some  to  the 
west — the  following  letter: 

"Pleas  Mr.  hudson  tel  me  wher  my  father  is.      3Iy  mother 
is  sick  an'  me  an'  Jimniio  can'.t  ern  mucli  money,  .seflins-  corn 
I'leas  don't  forget  to  anser  an'  tel  me  wher  he  is." 

I  looked  up,  smiling,  and  .said,  "But,  liittle  Pop-corn,  you 
liavent   told   him  who  you  are,  nor  what  your  name  is,  nor 
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anything  abovit  yourself.     Now  write  that  down  here  in  this 
corner. 

She  took  the  paper,  and  wrote  .silently  for  a  few  moments, 
then  handed  it  back  with  this  added,  away  otF  in   one   eorner: 

"I  am  Maggie.  Some  calls  me  Little  Pop-corn.  .lim  is 
ten.     I  am  ate." 

■'A'ery  well,"  said  I,  sujipressing  a  second  smile.  "Now  tell 
me  where  to  send  it,  and  then  you  may  go.  It  an  answer 
comes,  I  will  send  for  you.     Where  do  you  live?" 

She  gave  the  desired  information  and  left  me  with  the  same 
grave  little  bovr. 

I  added  a  page  or  two  to  Little  Pop-corn's  letter,  explained 
who  she  was,  and  told  the  unknown  3Ir.  Hudson  that  he  would 
be  repaid  for  taking  the  trouble  of  replying  to  the  child  s  let- 
ter, if  only  he  could  see  the  bright,  hopeful  face  with  which 
that  letter  was  sent. 

Again  the  matter  escaped  my  mind,  and  as  I  came  in  one 
morning,  and  looked  over  my  mail,  was  for  a  moment  surprised 
to  see  a  letter  directed  to  "Miss  Maggie  Lee,"  in  a  round  busi- 
ness hand.  • 

I  sent  for  the  child  as  soon  as  possible,  and  she  came.  I  put 
the  letter  into  her  hands  and  told  her  to  read  it.  With  eager, 
trembling  haste,  she  opened  the  covering,  and  then  a  quick 
look  of  disappointment  came  into  her  face,  as  she  .said,  hand- 
ing it  back  to  me — 

"I  can't  read  writing,  sir.  Please  read  it  to  me."  The  let- 
ter was  brief  and  manly.  The  gentleman's  heart  had  been 
touched  by  the  childish  appeal^  and  he  promised  to  do  all  in 
his  power  to  aid  Maggie's  search.     The  letter  closed — 

"Cxood-by,  my  little  girl,  and  may  God  bless  you!  If  John 
Hudson  can  do  anything  to  make  j'ou  happy,  be  sure  he  will 
gladly  do  it."' 

In  an  enclosure  to  me,  he  earnestly  assured  me  of  his  deep 
interest  in  both  father  and  cliild,  and  added  that  he  had 
already  advertised  for  news  of  the  missing  man. 

Several  weeks  passed,  during  which  time,  through  storm, 
and  cold,  and  snow,  Jjittle  Pop-corn  failed  not  to  come  every 
morning  with  her  basket  of  white  treasures. 

One  morning,  my  door  opened  as  usual,  and,  thinking  it 
Maggie  on  her  daily  rounds,  I  did  not  even  raise  my  eyes  from 
my  work,  until  a  glad  little  voice  said,  in  a  triumphant  tone — 

"He's  come,  sir,  he's  come!" 

Then  I  glanced  up.  A  man  of  middle  stature  and  age  stood 
before  me,  with  drooping  head  and  downcast  eyes,  and  an 
evident  look  of  shame  in  his  whole  bearing.  But  suddenly  a 
thought  seemed  to  rouse  him,  and  shaking  himself,  as  if  he 
would  be  free  from  all  recollections  of  an  unhappy  past,  he 
walked  towards  me,  h..ilding  out  his  hand,  and  said — 

"Sir,  before  (Jod  1  thank  you  for  bringing  me  back  to  this 
child,  and  as  surclj'  as  I  stand  here  to-day,  I  promise  to  be 
the  man  I  have  never  before  been,  and — and — "  Here  the 
strong  voice  failed  entirely,  for  Maggie  was  clinging  to  her 
father's  hand,  and  wetting  it  with  her  tears. 

All  this  hapijcned  a  year  ago,  and  now,  on  Rogers  Street, 
there  stands  a  little  candy-shop,  which,  by  its  neatness  and 
freshness,  attracts  many  coppers  out  of  many  pockets,  and 
even  beguiles  me  into  wastuig  many  a  pleasant  halfhour  there. 
Bustling  round  behind  the  counter,  very  often  I  find  Jfi.-is 
3Iaggie  all  alone,  left  in  sole  arid  undisputed  charge  while  her 
father  is  away  on  errands  necessary  to  the  business. 

Her  small  head  barely  reaches  above  the  counter,  but  her 
feet  are  just  as  brisk  and  willing  as  when  I  first  made  her 
acquaintance,  and  the  happiness  and  heartiness  that  exists  now 


in  that  humble  home  is  all  owing  to  the  childish  perseverance 
and  loving  trustfulness  of  my  "Little  Pop-corn." 


HBATHKN    VS.    CHRISTIAN. 


'f  BEAK  my  testimony  to  the  truthfulness  of  the  Editor's 
■^  article  in  relation  to  the  demoralizing  influences  associated 
with  the  Christian  propaganda  among  the  heathen,  and  in 
corroboration  of  the  remarks  of  some  of  the  Archbishops  and 
Bishops  of  the  church  of  England. 

Nearly  thirty-seven  years  ago  when  on  my  fir^t  mission  to 
India  and  Burmah  the  drinking  customs  among  the  natives 
had  barely  commenced  to  excite  notice,  it  being  a  rare  circum- 
stance to  find  any  of  them  addicted  to  the  vice  of  drunkenness, 
and  when  an  individual  among  them  was  found  to  be  in  a  state 
of  intoxication  much  surprise  was  expressed  by  Europeans. 
The  number  of  dram  shops  was  very  limited.  Upon  my  second 
mission,  however,  in  18S4,  an  extensive  change  was  precepti- 
ble  in  the  great  increase  of  the  number  of  drinking  houses  and 
dram  shops  with  accompanying  effects  both  among  Jlahom- 
medans,  Buddhists  and  Hindoos. 

As  John  Chinaman  is  a  devotee  at  the  shrine  of  mammon, 
there  are  several  of  these  characters  who  are  engaged  in  the 
sale  of  strong  drink,  tobaccos  and  opium,  and  in  the  crowded 
streets  of  those  eastern  cities  it  is  not  uncommon  to  find  in 
every  third  or  fourth  house  these  poisons  on  sale. 

A\'^hen  I  witness  the  marked  change  among  these  people,  I 
naturally  ask  what  is  the  cause  of  all  this?  The  reply  comes 
in  the  voice  of  many  thunders;  it  is  the  grand  and  corrupt 
sy.stems  of  the  world's  institutions  wherein  are  included  the 
manufacture,  production  and  sale  of  tobacco,  opium  and  alco- 
holic drinks,  with  the  proceeds  of  which  are  sustained  the 
arm}-,  the  navy,  and  though  last  not  least  the  royalty  of  the 
world's  people. 

Then  come  the  parsons,  the  lawyers,  the  aristocracy,  the 
gentry,  the  doctors,  and  a  host  of  placemen  of  various  descrip- 
tions all  being  the  parasites  and  sustainers  of  the  central  figures, 
with  the  capitalists,  monopolists,  etc.,  etc.,  ad  infinitum. 

Thus  we  find  there  is  a  network  of  existing  causes  which  are 
operating  to  bring  about  the  destruction  of  the  wicked  and 
the  downfall  of  Babylon. 

One  of  the  most  glaring  and  destructive  features  among  the 
youth  is  found  in  the  filthy  and  injurious  practice  of  cigarette 
smoking,  although  the  newspapers  and  periodicals  point  out 
the  baneful  effects  attending  the  evil  habit  of  smoking,  more 
especially  in  the  threatened  fatal  effects  upon  the  Crown 
Prince  of  Prussia. 

A'etek.vn. 


TllK  hour  of  labor  can  never  be  universally  regulated  by 
statute  law.  A  storm  on  the  ocean  will  keep  a  sailor  in  the 
rigging  until  he  will  close  his  eyes  in  sleep  in  the  fiercest  gale. 
The  fisherman  will  fish  until  strength  fails  him  when  he  strikes 
a  large  school  offish.  Kailroading  or  telegraiihing  calls  for  work 
to  be  done  regardless  of  hours.  The  traveling  man  cannot 
ston  the  train  and  get  oft'  when  his  ten  hours  are  up.  Intel- 
lectual labor  never  talks  of  the  hours  of  labor.  Writers  work 
whenever  the  inspiration  is  on.  Some  get  up  a!  one  or  two 
o'clock  in  the  morning  and  pu.sh  the  [len. 
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A    SACRED    HISTORY. 


External  Evidences  of  the  Truth  of  the  Book  of 
Mormon. 


BY  THOMAS   A.    SIIREEVE. 


Chapter  XIV. 

ipRO^I  the  "IMediation  and  Atonement  of  our  Lord  and 
^  Savior  Jesus  Christ, ' '  by  President  John  Taylor,  I  quote 
as  follows: 

The  story  of  the  life  of  the  Mexican  Divinity,  Quetzalooatl, 
closely  resembles  that  of  the  Savior;  so  closely,  indeed,  that 
we  can  come  to  no  other  conclusion  than  that  (^uetzalcoatl  and 
Christ  are  the  same  being.  But  the  liistory  of  the  former  has 
been  handed  down  to  us  through  an  impure  Lamanitish  suurce, 
which  has  sadly  disfigured  and  perverted  the  original  incidents 
and  teachings  of  the  Savior's  life  and  ministry.  " 

Regarding  this  God  Humboldt  writes: 

How  truly  surprising  is  it  to  find  that  the  IMexicans,  who 
seem  to  have  been  unacquainted  with  the  doctrine  of  the  migra- 
tion of  the  soul  and  the  metemp.sycliosis  should  have  belinted 
in  the  incurmttion  of  tlifunhj  Son.  of  the  Supreme  God,  Tom- 
acoleiictli.  For  Mexican  mythology,  speaking  of  no  other  son 
of  God,  except  (juetzalcoatl,  who  was  burn  of  Chimelman, 
the  virgin  of  Tula  (without  man)  by  his  breath  alone,  by 
which  may  be  signified  his  word  of  will,  when  it  was  annunneed 
to  Chimelman,  by  the  celestial  messenger,  whom  he  des- 
patched to  inform  her  that  she  should  conceive  a  son,  it  must 
be  presumed  this  was  Quetzalcoatl,  who  was  the  only  son. 
Other  authors  might  be  adduced  to  show  that  the  Mexicans 
believe  that  this  Quetzalcoatl  was  lioth  God  and  man;  that  he 
had  previously  to  liis  incarnation  existed  from  eternity,  and 
that  ho  had  been  the  creator  both  of  the  world  and  man;  and 
that  he  had  descended  to  reform  tlie  world  by  endurance,  and 
being  King  of  Tula,  was  crucified  for  the  sins  of  mankind,  etc., 
as  is  plainly  declared  in  the  tradition  of  Tncatan,  and  myster- 
iously represented  in  the  Mexican  iiaintings. 

The  following  brief  extracts  relating  to  (Juetzalcoatl  are  from 
Lord  Kingsborough's  "Anti(iuities  of  Mexico."  Speaking  of 
a  certain  plate  he  observes: 

<^uetzalcoatl  is  there  painted  in  the  attitude  of  a  person 
crucified,  with  the  impression  of  nails  in  his  hands  and  feet, 
but  not  actually  U]nin  the  cross. 

.Vgain: 

The  seventy-third  [date  of  the  Borgian  MS.  is  the  most 
remarkable  of  all,  for  (,>uetzalcoatl  is  not  only  represented  there 
as  crucified  uijon  a  cross  of  Greek  form,  but  his  burial  and 
descent  into  hell  are  also  depicted  in  a  very  curious  manner. 

In  another  jilace  he  observes: 

The  Mexicms  believe  (Quetzalooatl  took  human  nature  upon 
him,  partaking  of  all  the  infirmities  of  man,  and  was  not 
exempt  from  sorrow,  pain  or  death,  which  he  snfl['ered  i-olan- 
tiiri'ljj  to  atone  for  the  sins  of  man. 

Rosales,  in  his  history,  when  speaking  of  the  people  of  the 
extreme  southern  portion  of  America,  states: 

They  had  heard  their  fathers  say,  a  wonderful  man  had 
come  to  that  country  who  jierfornied  many  miracles,  cured  the 
sick  with  water,  caused  it  to  rain  that  their  crops  of  grain 
might  grow,  kindled  fire  at  a  breath,  healing  the  sick  and  sriv- 
ing  sight  to  the  blind;  and  that  he  sjioke  with  as  much  pro- 
priety and  elegancein  the  language  of  their  country  as  if  he 
had  always  resided  in  it,  addressing  them  in  words  very  sweet 
and  new  to  them,  telling  them  that  the  Creator  of  the  uni- 
verse resided  in  the  highest  place  uf  heaven,  and  that  many 
men  and  wcjmen,  resplendent  as  the  sun,  dwelt  with  him. 

Thus  we  see  that  in  the  traditions  with  regard  to  this  e.speoial 
God,  we  have  an  almost  complete  life  of  the  Savior,  from  the 
announcement  of  His  birth  to  his  virgin  mother  by  an   angel. 


to  His  resurrection  from  the  grave.  Had  we  space,  other 
extracts  could  be  given,  showing  that  tliere  were  many  details, 
not  above  mentioned,  ascribed  to  (^uetzalcoatl,  that  relate  to 
incidents  in  the  life  of  Christ.  The  Book  of  Mormon  alone 
exi>lains  the  mystery.  The  account  there  given  of  Christ's 
ministrations  among  the  forefathers  of  these  peoples  makes  the 
whole  thing  plain.  We  understand  through  that  record,  how 
and  by  what  means  they  obtained  this  great  knowledge,  and 
can  also  readily  perceive  how  the  unworthy  descendants  of 
those  whom  the  Savior  visited,  gradually  added  much  childish 
rubbish  to  the  original  facts,  making  their  story,  like  almost 
all  other  mythology,  an  unseemly  compound  of  heavenly  truth 
and  puerile  fable.  But,  in  view  of  these  facts,  when  all  things 
are  considered,  it  is  almost  a  wonder  that  so  much  of  the  truth 
was  retained  to  the  days  when  America  became  known  by 
Europeans. 

Bancroft  gives  a  Very  extended  account  of  Quetzalooatl,  and 
the  traditions  relating  to  that  God.  In  Vol.  Ill  of  "Native 
Races"  he  says: 

According  to  the  account  of  ^lendieta,  tradition  varied  much 
as  to  the  facts  as  to  the  life  of  Quetzalooatl.  Some  said  he 
was  the  son  of  Camaxth,  god  of  hunting  and  fishing,  and  of 
Camaxtli's  wife,  Chimalma.  Others  make  mention  only  of 
Chimalma,  saying  that  as  she  was  sweeping  one  day  she  found 
a  small  green  stone  called  Chalchiuite,  that  she  picked  it  up, 
became  miraculously  pregnant,  and  gave  birth  to  the  said 
Quetzalcoatl.  This  god  was  worshiped  as  a  princijial  deity 
in  Cholula,  where,  as  well  as  in  Tlaxcala  and  Iluejotzingo, 
were  many  of  his  temples.  We  have  already  had  one  legend 
from  !\Iendieta,  giving  an  account  of  the  expulsion  fiom  Tulla 
and  death  of  Quetzalcoatl;  the  following  from  the  same  source 
gives  a  different  and  more  usual  version  of  the  said  expid- 
sion: 

(,>uetzalcoatl  came  from  the  parts  of  Yucatan  (although 
some  said  from  Tulla)  to  the  city  of  Ciiolula.  He  was  a  white 
man,  of  portly  jierson,  broad  brow,  great  eyes,  long  black  hair 
and  large  round  beard;  of  exceedingly  chaste  and  (juiet  life, 
and  of  great  moderation  in  all  things.  The  people  had  at 
least  three  reasons  for  the  great  love,  reverence  and  devotion 
with  which  they  regarded  him:  first,  he  taught  the  silver- 
smith's art,  a  craft  the  Cholulans  greatly  prided  them- 
selves on;  second,  he  desired  no  sacrifice  of  the  blood  of  men 
or  animals,  but  delighted  only  in  oiferings  of  bread,  roses  and 
other  flowers,  of  perfumes  and  sweet  odors;  third,  he  prohib- 
ited and  forbade  all  war  and  violence.  Nor  were  these  (piali- 
ties  esteemed  only  in  the  city  of  his  chiefest  labors  and  teach- 
ings; from  all  the  land  came  pilgrims  and  devotees  to  the 
shrine  of  the  gentle  god.  Even  the  enemies  of  Cholula  came 
and  went  secure,  in  fulfilling  their  vows,  and  the  lords  of  dis- 
tant lands  had  in  Cholula  their  chapels  and  idols  to  the  com- 
mon object  of  devotion  and  esteem.  And  only  Quetzalcoatl 
among  all  the  gods  was  preeminently  called  Lord;  in  such  sort 
that  when  anyone  swore,  saying,  by  oiu'  Lord,  he  meant  Quet- 
zalcoatl and  no  other;  though  there  were  many  other  highly 
esteemed  gods.  For  indeed  the  service  of  this  god  was  gentle, 
neither  did  he  demand  hard  things,  but  light,  and  he  taught 
only  virtue,  abhorring  all  evil  and  hur;.  Twenty  years  this 
good  ileity  remained  in  Cholula,  then  he  ])assed  away  bj'  the 
road  he  had  come,  carrying  with  him  four  of  the  principal  and 
most  virtuous  youtlis  of  that  city.  He  journeyed  for  a  hun- 
dred and  fift}'  leagues,  till  he  came  to  the  sea,  in  a  distant  pro- 
vince called  Goatzacoalco.  Here  he  took  leave  of  iiis  com- 
panions and  sent  them  back  to  their  city,  instructing  them  to 
tell  their  fellow  citizens  that  a  day  should  come  in  which  white 
men  would  laud  u\)on  their  coasts,  by  way  of  the  sea  in  which 
the  sun  rises;  brethren  of  his  and  having  beards  like  his;  and 
that  tliey  should  rule  the  land.  The  Mexicans  always  waited 
fur  the  accomplishment  of  this  prophecy,  and  when  the  Span- 
iards came  they  took  them  for  the  descendants  of  their  meek 
and  gentle  prophet,  although,  as  Mendieta  remarks  with  some 
sarcasm,  when  they  came  to  know  them  and  to  experience 
tlieir  works,  they  thought  otherwise.     ******    * 

This  Quetzalcoatl  was  god  of  the  air,  and  as  such  had  his 
temjjle,   of  a  round  shape  and  very  magnificent.      He  was 
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made  god  of  the  air  for  the  mildness  and  gentleness  of  all  his 
ways,  not  liking  the  sharp  and  harsh  measures  to  which  the 
other  gods  were  so  stronglj^  inclined.  It  is  to  be  said  further 
that  his  life  on  earth  was  marked  liy  intensely  religious  charac 
teristics;  not  only  was  he  devoted  to  the  careful  observance  of 
all  the  old  customary  forms  of  worship,  but  he  himself  ordained 
and  appointed  many  new  rites,  ceremonies  and  festivals  for 
the  adoration  of  the  gods;  and  it  is  held  for  certain  that  he 
made  the  calendar.  He  had  priests  who  were  called  Quequet- 
zaleohua,  that  is  to  say,  "priestsof  the  order  of  Quetzalooatl." 
The  memory  of  him  was  engraved  deeply  upon  the  minds  of 
the  people,  and  it  is  said  that  when  barren  women  praj'ed  and 
made  sacrifices  to  him,  children  were  given  them.  He  was  as 
we  have  said,  god  of  the  winds,  and  the  power  of  causing 
them  to  blow  was  attributed  to  him  as  well  as  the  power  of 
calming  or  causing  their  fury  to  cease.  It  was  said  further 
that  he  swept  the  road,  so  tliat  the  gods  called  Tlaloques  could 
rain;  this  the  people  imagined  because  ordinarily  a  month  or 
more  before  the  rains  began  there  blew  strong  winds  through- 
out all  New  Spain.  Quetzalcoatl  is  described  as  having  worn 
during  life,  for  the  sake  of  modestj',  garments  that  reached 
down  to  the  feet,  with  a  blanket  over  all,  .sown  with  red 
crosses.  The  Cholulans  preserved  certain  green  stones  that 
had  belonged  to  him,  regarding  them  with  great  veneration, 
and  esteeming  them  as  relics.  Upon  one  of  these  was  carved 
a  monkey's  head,  very  natural.  In  the  city  of  Cholula  there 
was  to  be  found  dedicated  to  him  a  great  and  magnificent 
temple,  with  many  steps,  but  each  step  so  narrow  that  there 
was  not  room  for  a  foot  on  it.  His  image  had  a  very  ugly  face, 
with  a  large  and  heavily-bearded  head.  It  was  not  set  on  its 
feet  but  lying  down,  and  covered  with  blankets.  This,  it  is 
said,  was  done  as  a  memorial  that  he  would  one  day  return  to 
reign.  For  reverence  of  his  great  majesty,  his  image  was 
kept  covered,  and  to  signify  his  absence,  it  was  kept  lying 
down,  as  one  that  sleeps,  as  one  that  lies  down  to  sleep.  In 
awaking  from  that  sleep,  he  was  to  rise  up  and  reign.  The 
people  also  of  Yucatan  reverenced  this  (.xod  Quetzalcoatl,  call- 
ing him  Kukulcan,  and  saying  that  he  came  to  them  from  the 
west,  that  is,  from  New  Spain,  for  Yucatan  is  ea.stward  there- 
from. From  him  it  is  said  the  kings  of  Yucatan  are  des- 
cended, who  call  themselves  Cocomes,  that  is  to  say,  "judges" 
or  "hearers." 

{To  be  Cont'.iiued.) 


OUR    TERRITORY. 


A  lecture  delivered  before  the  "6th    Quorum  of   Seventies   in 
Ogden,  by  Moroni  F.  Brown. 


( Concluded  from  page  3(t7. ) 

THE  game  attraction  of  Utah  afl'ords  rare  sport  for  those 
who  ar-e  fond  of  testing  the  fleetness  of  the  deer  and 
antelope,  and  many  Nimrods  have  had  occasion  to  test  their 
own  fleetness  through  getting  in  too  close  quarters  witli  the. 
grizzly  and  other  species  of  bear  which  abound  in  our  moun- 
tains. Duck  and  chicken  hunting,  too,  are  amusements  indulged 
in  by  many  in  certain  seasons  of  the  year;  indeed  millions  of 
wild  ducks  fly  about  tlie  shores  of  Great  Salt  Lake  every  Fall. 

The  patieiit  angler  resorts  to  the  cool  mountain  brook,  where 
the  finny  denizens  of  the  hmpid  element  fall  a  prey  to  the 
treacherous  hook,  and  fromfar  intothe  recesses  of  the  mountains 
the  merry  voices  ,  of  excursionists  may  be  heard  during  the 
Summer  months.  There  they  quaff  the  sparkling  water  from 
the  brooklet  and  for  a  fortnight  subsist  upon  trout  and  herring, 
each  returning  with  an  increase  in  avoirdui)ois  tliat  would  indi- 
cate an  improvement  in  health. 

Tiie  attractions  of  city  life  in  Utah  are  numerous  when  cun- 
sidcred  in  cunnection  with  the  recent  settlement  of  this  region. 
The  symmetry  with  whicli  our  cities  are  laid  out  is  indeed 
ciiiumendatcjj'y  of  tlieir  founders.      The  streets  run  at  I'ight 


angles  and  according  to  the  four  cardinal  points  of  the  com- 
pass, and  being  of  uniform  width,  present  a  most  pleasing 
appearance,  bordered  as  they  are  with  shade  trees  whose  fol- 
iage protects  the  pedestrians  from  the  scorching  rays  of  the  sun. 

To  conclude  without  referring  to  the  public  school  system  of 
Utah  would  be  manifesting  too  great  a  disregard  for  education, 
for  indeed  this  is  a  matter  to  which  the  people  of  our  territory 
attach  very  great  importance;  and  though  our  public  schools 
have  received  no  succor  from  Congress,  the  absence  of  illiter- 
acy (so  to  speak)  in  Utah,  will  compare  favoralily  with  that  of 
most  of  the  states  in  the  union,  as  attested  by  the  statistics. 

For  many  years  the  resources  of  Utah,  aided  by  her  num- 
erical qualification  as  to  population,  has  entitled  her  to  a  sta- 
tion amid  the  united  and  independent  states  of  America;  but 
her  people  have  been  considered  as  aliens  because  of  their 
religious  belief  and  practices,  and  therefore  the  strong  hand 
of  the  nation  is,  and  has  been  against  them.  The  American 
Eagle  fails  to  screech  a  note  in  their  favor  while  "Old  Inde- 
pendence Bell"  in  a  broken  condition  would  fain  echo  in  sol- 
emn tones  the  like  condition  of  the  constitution  of  the  United 
States.  But  methinks  I  can  see  in  the  dim  future  a  "star  of 
promise"  that  shall  ere  long  burst  through  the  cloud  that  has 
ever  hung  over  and  obscured  this  territiiry;  and  the  fetters 
with  which  her  people  are  bound  shall  be  broken,  and  they 
shall  be  placed  on  a  level  with  all  law-abiding  citizens.  Then, 
and  not  until  then,  will  the  rights  bequeathed  by  the  consti- 
tution to  peoples  of  all  creeds,  colors  and  nationalities  be  made 
manifest  in  Utali.  Then  too  will  the  resources  and  attractions 
of  Utah  rise  to  a  brilliancy  unsurpassed  by  those  of  any  other 
part  of  the  Union. 

May  that  Grod  who  controls  the  destinies  of  all  nations,  who 
is  able  to  say,  "Thus  far  and  no  farther,"  to  the  head  of  this 
nation;  I  say,  may  He  overrule  all  things  for  the  welfare  of  His 
people  and  the  acoomplisliment  of  His  glorious  purposes  in 
the  peaceful  valet  of  the  much-famed  Utali,  as  also  through- 
out the  whole  world. 


BE    USEFUL. 


"  A  MAN  that  is  too  well  born  for  a  trade  is  very  well  born 
^^  for  the  gallows. '  There  is  a  deal  too  much  disrespect 
for  honest  labor  for  the  healthful  maintenance  of  either  mor- 
als or  government.  There  exists  a  notion  among  a  great  class 
of  people  that  wlien  a  person  is  relieved  by  the  possession  of 
property  from  arduous  toil,  it  becomes  a  degradation  for  him 
to  labor  at  all.  If  the  habit  of  work  is  so  fixed  that  the  mon- 
eyed man  cannot  remain  idle,  he  apologizes  for  it  as  a  sort  of 
vice,  and  refers  to  "habit"  much  as  he  woidd  refer  to  a<ldic- 
tion  to  oiiium  or  luni,  as  .something  to  be  ashamed  of,  but 
whicli,  unfortunately  had  got  the  better  of  him.  His  children  are 
carefully  educated  to  "sink  the  shop,"  and  turn  up  their  noses 
at  those  wlm  work  for  a  living.  In  seeking  matrimonial 
alliances  for  them  he  looks  for  wealth  rather  than  industry, 
and  chooses  as  a  husband  for  his  daughter  the  man  who  has 
his  inheritance  in  bank,  no  matter  how  unfit  he  may  be  to  cope 
with  misfortune,  rather  than  the  man  wiio  lias  a  fortune  in 
brain  and  will  win  his  own  way.  Idleness  and  extravagance 
are  curses  worse  than  the  plagues  of  Egypt;  they  breed  sor- 
row, wretchedness,  crime  and  misery;  send  sons  into  drunk- 
arils'  graves  and  felons'  cells,  and  juit  daughterson  the  streets, 
into  madhiiuses  and  gariv^ts  of  jioverty.  Kvery  boy,  rich  or 
po(U',  should  be  taught  that  idlcneSN  is  a  crime — and  girls 
should  be  taught  it  no  less  than  boy.-<. 
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ROB'S  COURAGE. 


[Concluded  from  page  310.) 

Mamie  wasn't  hungry  at  tea-time,  and  as  for 
Rob,  he  could  not  seem  to  swallow,  and  was  nerv- 
ous and  ill  at  ease.  "What  is  the  matter,  child- 
ren," asked  papa,  laughingly.  "I  think  your  loss 
of  appetite  is  a  serious  symptom;  hadn't  I  better 
call  the  doctor?" 

Mamie's  eyes  filled  with  tears,  and  Rob  dare  not 
lift  his  head  from  his  plate. 

After  tea,  as  they  sat  in  the  sitting-room,  with 
mamma,  Rob  kept  out  of  Mamie's  way  as  much  as 
possible,  and  pretended  to  be  very  much  occupied 
with  his  book. 

It  was  most  bed-time  when  papa  came  in,  his 
face  very  grave  and  stern. 

"Children,"  he  said,  "have  either  of  you  had  my 
book  of  photos?" 

Rob's  heart  came  up  in  his  mouth  and  he  wished 
he  had  made  a  frank  confession  at  once.  It 
seemed  to  him  that  they  must  all  hear  his  heart 
thump,  thump,  thump;  he  cast  one  timid  glance 
at  Mamie:  she  was  looking  expectantly  at  him. 

Papa  stood  waiting  for  an  answer;  but  it  seemed 
to  Roll  utterly  impossible  to  speak.  Oh,  if  he  only 
hadn't  disobeyed;  he  never,  never  would  again. 

"Children,"  said  papa,  the  second  time,  "I  am 
waiting." 

"I  can't,"  thought  terror-stricken  Rob. 

It  was  as  still  as  still  could  be  for  a  minute;  it 
seemed  hours  to  Rob;  then  Mamie  spoke: 

"I  was  looking  at  it  this  afternoon,  papa.  I  am 
very  sorry." 

"Did  you  get  the  ink  en  it?" 

Rob's  face  grew  white;  it  seemed  to  him  that  he 
had  never  heard  papa  speak  so  sternly.  Would 
Mamie  break  the  jn-omise?  If  he  iiad  only  told  at 
first;  every  minute  made  it  harder  now. 

"1  was  looking  at  it  papa.  I  can't  say  anytliing 
more,  truly  I  can't,"  sobbed  Mamie. 

"I  am  very  sorry  that  you  disobeyed  me,  litth- 
daughter;  but  I  am  glad  that  you  are  brave 
enough  to  confess  your  wrong," said  pa|)a:  and  lan 
you  gue.ss  how  Rob  felt? 

"Had  you  anything  to  do  with  it,  Rob? " 

Then  he  had  to  tell. 

It  was  dreadful;  he  never  forgot  as  long  as  he 
lived,  the  sorry  and  disappointed  expression  on  his 


mother's  face,  nor  the  scornful  one  on  his  father's. 

"And  my  son  is  coward  enough  to  let  his  little 
sister  confess  his  sin.  Robert,  lam  ashamed  of  you!" 

And  Rob  was  ashamed  of  himself  He  remem- 
bered how  he  had  laughed  at  Mamie  for  being 
afraid,  and  had  thought  himself  so  brave  and 
manly. 

"Oh,  mamma,"  he  sobbed  in  his  nursery,  "Mamie 
is  lots  and  lots  braver  and  better  than  I  am,  after 
all.  I  was  dreadful,  dreadful  mean;  but  can't  you 
love  me  just  a  little  bit?  I  don't  believe  I  ever 
will  be  finite  so  bad  again,  do  you?" 

"Not  if  you  ask  God  to  help  you,"  said  mamma, 
lovingly. 

"I  guess  that  is  the  trouble.  I  thought  I  was 
pretty  good  my  ownself,  anddid't  need  to  ask  Him; 
but  3'ou  see,  I've  found  out  my  mistake.  I  won't 
forget,  nor  laugh  at  Mamie  again,  I  tell  you." 


CRICKET'S   SUNBEAM. 


Cricket's  mamma  was  sick.  At  this  thought 
the  child  often  grew  grave  in  the  midst  of  her 
play,  and  asked  when  mamma  would  be  better. 

Before  Mrs.  Flitner  was  well  enough  to  go  about 
freely  again,  there  came  a  week  of  sharp  east 
winds  and  rain.  She  felt  that  every  day  indoors 
was  a  loss  to  her,  and  it  was,  at  least,  a  loss  of 
cheerfulness.  Si.e  complained,  perhaps,  too  bit- 
terly, of  not  having  been  able  to  drive  out  for  so 
long  a  time,  never  guessing  how  her  little  child 
suffered  in  sympathy. 

"If  it  rains  to-morrow,"  she  cried,  at  last,  to  a 
friend,  "I  certainly  shall  divide  myself  and  go  to 
buffets." 

She  was  lying  upon  the  lounge  at  twilight,  when 
she  said  this,  while  Cricket  sat  on  a  foot-stool, 
nestling  at  her  side,  with  hand  in  hers.  How 
could  the  little  five-year-old  know  that  this  was 
only  a  quotation  from  Shakespeare?  She  heard 
the  impatient  tones,  but  she  could  only  understand 
that  the  words  meant  something  bad  for  her  sick 
mamnui. 

At  bed-time  the  nurse  found  her  leaning  out  of 
an  open  window,  with  the  rain  beating  against  her 
little  face.  When  spoken  to,  she  held  up  her  hand 
as  a  signal  for  silence,  and  then,  after  a  moment, 
allowed  the  window  to  be  closed.  But  the  nurse 
could  not  learn  why  she  was  no  quiet. 

The  next  morning  she  burst  into  Mrs.  Flitner's 
room. 


lii^. 


"Mamma,  mamma,  j^ou. needn't 'go  to  bufRns;' 
you  can  go  to  ride.  See  what  a  nice  day  I've 
brought  you." 

"I  need  not  go  where.  Cricket?  And  jjou  have 
brought  me  a  nice  day?     Is  it  you,  my  little  one?" 

"Yes,  mamma,  it  is  me.  Because  last  night  I 
asked  God  to  send  me  a  sunbeam  to-day;  and  the 
wind  took  my  voice  'way  up.  And  there's  sun- 
beams all  over  the  sky;  but  that's  for  me  and  you, 
mamma,"  and  she  pointed  to  a  flood  of  light  pour- 
ing in  between  the  window  hangings. 

Dear  little  Cricket,  your  love  and  faith  sent  the 
sunbeams  to  your  mother's  heart,  if  not  to  her 
eyes.  And  it  is  true  that  God  at  some  time  sends 
sunbeams  to  us  all.  If  we  were  only  childlike 
enough  to  know  they  were  meant  for  us. 


QUESTIONS  ON  CHURCH  HISTORY. 


1.  Returning  to  Nauvoo  from  Rasmus,  with 
what  distinguished  person  did  Joseph  dine  in 
Carthage,  Hancock  Co.,  Illinois?  2.  During  the 
conversation,  what  prophecy  did  Joseph  make?  3. 
State  briefly  how  this  was  fulfilled  literally.  4. 
When  did  Joseph  leave  Nauvoo  with  liis  wife  Em- 
ma, to  visit  her  sister,  living  near  Dixon,  Illinois? 
5.  What  occurred  to  Joseph  ten  days'  later?  0. 
What  prevented  him  from  being  kidnapped  and 
taken  to  Missouri?  7.  When  he  was  finally  brought 
to  Nauvoo  on  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus 'And  tried  be- 
fore a  municipal  court  what  was  the  result? 


ANSWERS  TO  QUESTIONS  IN  NO.  19. 


1.  Who  was  elected  in  place  of  John  C.  Bennett 
as  Major-General  of  the  Nauvoo  Legion?  A.  Wil- 
son Law. 

2.  What  were  the  sentiments  expressed  by  Law 
in  a  letter  written  to  the  Pro|)liet  soon  after  his 
promotion?  A.  "I  do  respond  with  my  wliole 
heart  to  every  sentiment  you  have  so  nol)ly  and 
so  feelingly  expressed,  and  while  my  heart  beats, 
or  this  liand  wiiich  now  writes,  is  still  able  to  draw 
and  wield  a  sword,  you  may  depend  on  it  i)eiiigat 
your  service  in  the  glorious  cause  of  libcily  and 
trulii." 

'■'>.  What  was  this  dishonest  hypocrite  found  do- 
ing in  less  than  eighteen  months  later?  A.  Enter- 
ing into  league  with  the  mob  and  foi-iiiiiig  ])lots 
to  kill  Joseph. 

4.  When  was  Amasa  M.  Lyman  ordained  to  the 


apostleship?     A.  On  the  20th  of  August,  1842. 

5.  When  did  President  Taylor  .succeed  Joseph 
Smith  as  editor  of  the  Times  and  Seasons?  A. 
November  I4th,  1842. 

6.  For  what  was  .Joseph  Smith  tried  before  Judge 
Pope,  of  Springfield,  early  in  1843?  A.  On  the 
wicked  accusation  of  being  accessory  to  the  shoot- 
ing of  ex-Governor  Boggs,  of  Missouri. 

7.  What  was  the  result  of  this  trial?  A.  He 
was  found  innocent  and  acquitted. 

8.  When  did  .Joseph  the  Prophet  receive  a  revela- 
tion giving  the  three  keys  by  which  bad  angels, 
or  spirits,  may  be  known?  A.  Qn  the  9th  of 
February,  1843. 

9.  Where  will  we  find  this  recorded?  A.  In  the, 
Doctrine  and  Covenants,  Section  129. 


The  names  of  those  who  answered  cjuestions  on 
Church  History  published  in  No.  19  are  as  follows: 
Henry  H.  Blood,  Sylvia  Sessions,  Lottie  J.  Fox  and 
Xenie  Pratt. 


"SOMEBODY  ELSE  MIGHT.' 


A  LADY  was  walking  c^uietly  along  a  city  street 
not  long  ago  when  a  door  flew  open  and  a  boy  shot 
out  with  a  whoop  like  a  wild  Indian.  Once  on  the 
pavement,  he  danced"  a  sort  of  double  shuffle 
all  around  the  curbstone,  and  then  raced  the 
street  in  great  haste,  for  it  was  evident  from  the 
books  under  his  arm  tiiat  lie  was  going  to  school. 
She  was  thinking  wdiat  thoughtless,  noisy  creatures 
boys  are,  when  just  a  few  yards  before  her  she  saw 
something  yellow  lying  on  the  stones.  Coming 
nearer  she  fancied  it  a  pine  shaving,  and  looked 
after  the  boy  again.  She  saw  him  suddenly  stop 
short  in  a  crowd  of  people  at  a  crossing  and  come 
back  as  fast  as  he  hail  gone,  so  that  just  before  she 
reached  the  shaving  he  dived  and  picked  up,  not 
a  shaving  at  all,  but  a  long  slim.y  banana  skin. 
Flinging  it  into  a  refuse  barrel,  he  only  stopped 
lon.g  enough  to  say,  '"Somebody  might  have  slipi)ed 
on  it,"  and  was  off  again. 

It  was  a  little  thing  to  do,  but  that  one  glance  of 
the  boy's  clear,  gray  eyes  made  the  lady's  heart 
warm  toward  the  noisy  fellow.  He  had  not  slipped 
hinisclf;  he  was  far  past  the  dangei-,  and  when  one 
is  in  a  hurry  it  is  a  great  bother  to  go  over  the 
same  ground  twice;  but'the  "somebody  else"  might 
slip,  so  for  the  s;ike  of  this  unknown  somebody  the 
hurrying  boy  i-anieback,  and  it  may  be,  saved  the 
life  or  liml)  of  a  fccMc!  old  man  or  a,  tender  young 
child. 
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SALT  LAKE  CITY,  NOVEMBER  1,  1887. 


KDITORIAL   THOUGHTS. 


»^  i  ci..  people  who  now  live  the  Latter-Jay  Saints 


■XTy 


1  F  all 

ought  to  be  the  most  truthful,  honest  and  up- 
^'■^  7  1^-2)  "g'^t  '"  their  dealings  and  associatioos  with 
5j]i  J^^^^J^  V    their  fellow-men. 

^^if}K?^i^^^         The  gospel  which  the  Lord  in  His  kindness 
''^-^^  f    jj^g  revealed  to  us  teaches  and  enforces  with  great 

-ji  power'the  necessity  of  observing  all  moral  prinei- 

~  "1    pies  and  laws. 

The  world  understands  many  principles  of  morality, 
and  in  some  communities  a  high  value  is  placed  upon  these. 

But  we  have  the  advantage  of  understanding  morality  in  its 
highest  and  best  form;  and  in  addition,  we  have  the  ordinances 
of  life  and  salvation  administered  by  the  authority  which  God 
has  bestowed  and  which  He  acknowledges  to  be  His.  So 
that,  this  being  the  case,  our  position  is  not  eiiuallod  by  that 
of  any  other  people. 

A  standard  of  godliness  has  been  revealed  to  us  which 
removes  all  doubt  from  the  minds  of  those  who  have  been 
taught  its  princii)les,  and  they  know,  with  a  perfect  knowledge, 
its  metes  and  bounds. 

Whenever  Latter-day  Saints  deviate  in  the  least  degree  from 
the  path  of  morality  they  violate  the  principles  of  their  reli- 
gion. It  may  be  only  a  small  offense;  it  may  be  only  the 
indulgence  in  what  some  might  call  a  trivial  act;  yet  if  it  be  a 
departure,  however  slight,  from  perfect  morality  and  honor,  it 
is  a  violation  of  the  laws  of  righteousness  which  God  has 
revealed,  and  which  we  call  the  gospel. 

The  love  of  tnith  should  reign  in  every  breast.  There 
should  be  no  violations  of  it  in  any  direction.  No  man,  or 
woman,  or  child  can  be  a  Latter-day  Saint  in  the  best  sense  of 
the  word  who  is  not  careful  to  tell  the  exact  truth,  whether  in 
business,  in  making  trades  or  exchanges  of  property,  or  in  any 
other  direction. 

So,  also,  with  regard  to  honesty.  No  true  Latter-day  Saint 
can  cheat  or  take  advantage  of  his  neighbor,  or  use  that  which 
does  not  belong  to  him.  He  cannot  be  a  thief  without  forfeit- 
ing all  title  to  the  holy  name  of  Saint. 

And  so  in  all  the  associations  of  man  with  man,  or  with  the 
opi>osite  sex.  In  order  to  be  worthy  of  the  name  of  Latter- 
day  Saint,  there  must  be  the.greatest  purity  of  thought,  and  of 
word,  and  of  act  in  all  our  dealings  and  associations. 

It  is  important  that  our  children  should  understand  this. 
When  a  child  tells  an  untruth  it  should  be  made  to  feel  that 
it  is  degraded  by  its  utterance.  When  a  child  takes  that 
which  i.s  not  its  own,  or,  in  other  words,  steals,  it  should  be 
imjiressed  upon  it  that  it  is  guilty  of  an  act  of  baseness,  and 
that  dishonor  must  follow  such  conduct. 

So  through  the  whole  catalogue  of  virtues  and  vices.  The 
line  should  be  sharply  drawn  in  the  minds  of  our  children, 
that  they  may  be  made  to  feel  that  vice  and  immoral  practices 
are  degrading  and  will  drive  the  spirit  of  the  Lord  from  those 
who  indulge  in  them.  The  .spirit  of  the  Lord  is  holy.  It  will 
not  dwell  with  impurity  and  with  sin.  The  sinner  yields  to 
the  spirit  of  the  evil  one,  and  as  he  yields  to  that  spirit,  the 
spirit  of  good — that  is,  the  sjjirit  of  the  Lord — is\lriven  away. 


Those  who  tell  falsehoods,  those  who  take  that  which  is  not 
their  own,  those  who  speak  evil  of  others,  those  who  take  the 
name  of  the  Lord  in  vain  or  use  low  and  vulgar  hmtiuage, 
those  who  are  unvirtuous,  ought  not  to  expect  that  while  they 
are  guilty  of  such  acts  the  spirit  of  God  can  dwell  with  them. 
It  will  withdraw  from  them,  and  they  will  be  left  to  the  influ- 
ence of  the  evil  one,  unless  they  heartily  repent  and  forsake 
these  thing-i,  and  invite,  by  humility  and  prayer,  the  spirit  of 
God  to  take  up  its  abode  with  them. 

Our  God  is  a  pure  God.  Man  of  Holiness  is  His  name. 
He  cannot  look  upon  sin  with  the  least  degree  of  allowance. 
If  we  expect  to  dwell  with  Him  in  eternity,  we  must  endeavor 
to  be  like  Him,  so  that,  when  we  meet  Him,  He  will  sec  in  us 
the  reflection  of  Himself  and  of  His  attributes. 

This  has  been  the  aim  of  every  child  of  God  from  the  days 
of  our  father  Adam  until  the  present  time.  It  should  be  the 
aim  of  every  Latter-day  Saint;  and  every  child  in  our  laud 
should  be  taught  the  importance  of  this. 


BE    BEFOREHAND. 


ONE  secret  of  business  success  is  to  be  beforehand  with  all 
your  operations.  This,  like  all  good  habits,  should  be 
formed  early.  Boys  and  girls  can  lay  the  foundation  stones  of 
their  successes  in  after  life  by  forming  the  habits  now  which 
they  wish  to  carry  with  them  through  life. 

You  know  how  it  is  with  these  folks  who  are  always  behind- 
hand in  their  affairs.  They  remind  you  of  the  pulling  little 
man  who  is  seen  at  almost  every  railroad  station,  coming  pant- 
ing up  the  platform  just  as  the  conductor's  foot  swings  ofi"  and 
the  train  is  gone.  Such  people  are  always  in  a  hurry  and 
worry  and  always  too  late  about  it.  If  tlu-y  had  hurried 
sooner  it  would  have  been  better. 

There  are  some  people  who  live  on  the  wi'ong  side  of  their 
income.  They  always  spend  it,  so  to  speak,  before  they  get 
it.  They  buy  on  credit,  to  pay  when  the  money  comes  in. 
The  longer  credit  they  can  get  the  better  they  are  suited. 
They  are  always  borrowing  and  in  worry  to  make  their  pay- 
ments, and  the  shifts  and  turns  they  are  forced  to  make  would 
often  be  amusing  if  it  wore  not  so  really  distressing.  Their 
income  is  ample  but  they  get  nu  good  of  it,  because  they  live 
on  the  wrong  side  of  it. 

Men  with  less  money,  who  lay  out  their  money  after  it  is 
actually  in  their  pockets,  and  so  take  advantage  of  the  mar- 
kets, and  pay  almost  a  third  less  for  things  than  their  neigh- 
bor who  buys  on  long  credit,  have  always  enough  and  to  spare- 
They  can  treat  themselves  and  their  families  to  a  journey  or 
an  excursion  without  pinching,  and  they  have  the  comfort  of 
knowing  that  something  is  laid  by  for  a  rainy  daj'. 

They  have  all  the  comfort  a  rich  man  can  get  on  his  money, 
while  their  neighbor  has  all  the  privations  of  a  poor  man, 
even  with  his  gooil  income. 

I  wish  I  could  induce  every  young  reader  to  take  a  mental 
review  of  his  affairs  and  see  just  how  it  is  with  him.  How 
about  the  lessons,  the  work,  the  sewing  and  reading,  even  the 
games  you  wish  to  learn  to  make  yourself  sociable  and  pleas- 
ant in  company.  Are  you  prompt  and  beforehand  with  all  of 
these  things,  or  are  you  like  the  pufling  little  man  at  the  depot? 
In  the  latter  case  if  your  assets  cover  all  liabilities  and  give  you 
a  respectable  interment  it  will -be  as  much  as  can  be  expected, 
and  it  will  be  an  open  question  how  much  better  off  the  world  will 
have  been  because  of  your  having  lived  in  it. 
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THE  RUSSIAN  "SILLY  WEEK. 


THE  scene  in  the  capital  of  Russia,  St.  Petersburg,  during 
the  carnival,  or,  as  it  is  also  called,  the  "Silly  Week," 
is  very  interesting  to  all  residents  and  doubly  so  to  visitors 
unaci|uainted  with  Russian  sports  and  habits.  For  daj's  before 
the  various  novel  exei'cises  are  to  begin  the  spot  selected  for 
the  entertainment  is  crowded  with  workmen  who  erect  booths, 
theatres,  exhibition  stands,  etc.,  and  also  one  or  more  large  ice 
hills,  all  prepared  for  the  purpose  of  affording  amusement  and 
recreatiiin  to  the  people. 

Everything  being  in  readiness  the  place  is  thrown  open  to 
the  public  who  literally  swarm  around  and  constantly  fill  to 
to  their  utmost  capacity  the  resorts  of  pleasure.  The  aristoc- 
racy do  nut  mingle  with  the  crowd,  but  view  the  proceedings 
from  their  carriages  on  the  drive  which  surrounds  the  whole 
place. 

All  Englisli  fair  is  not  without  some  resemblance  to  the 
Russian  carnival.  At  this  latter  place  roundabouts,  merry-go- 
rounds,  shooting  galleries,  .side-shows  and  other  things  abound, 
while  nuts,  gingerbread,  hot  tea  and  strawberry-ice,  frozen  in 
the  open  air,  are  found  in  endless  profusion.  The  thing  that 
strikes  one  as  most  characteristic  is  that  show  where  the  old 
man.  in  tow  beard  and  tow  hair  of  tremendous  length,  is  shav- 
ing his  victim.  lie  is  a  sort  of  caricature  of  the  Russian 
type.  His  beard  and  hair  are  white  with  frost  or  snow.  He 
isthe  Russian  "Old  Father  Chri.stmas' — the  Russian  clown, 
and  the  gentleman  he  is  shaving  is  pantaloon.  The  parts  are 
more  often  than  not  played  by  soldiers  who  have  a  turn  for 
the  comic.  Columbines  are  not  wanting— they  come  out  on 
the  balcony  and  dance  and  Father  Christmas  ogles  them. 
The  crowd  gazes  up  intently  and  roars  at  his  jokes.  He  sits 
in  an  easy,  confident  pose,  one  leg  swung  across  the  balustrade, 
haranguing  them.  Supernatural  paintings,  mermaids,  pig- 
headed gentlemen,  and  French  soldiers  frame  him  in.  Some- 
times he  singles  out  sniue  one  in  the  crowd.  juni|is  amongst 
them,  has  a  chat  with  him,  and  jumps  nj)  again.  Vou  must 
not  sketch  him.  He  is  down  on  you  directly.  Generally  he 
has  at  his  side  a  bear— that  is,  a  bear  skin  with  a  man  in  it. 

A  very  popular  amusement  of  the  "Silly  Week"  is  the 
sledge  racing  on  the  Nova,  as  we  have  it  represented  in  our 
illustration.  This  is  called  the  frni/cn,  or  three-hnrse  sleigh 
race.  'J'his  iiastiine  is  conducted  quite  differently  in  liussia  to 
our  methods.  There,  only  two  of  the  competing  parties 
start  at  the  same  time,  and  they  occupy  opposite  sides  of  the 
race  course,  and  follow  ea"h  other  round  and  round  till  the  race 
is  ended.  It  is  thus  almost  impossible  to  discern  which  one 
is  gaining  except  as  they  jiass  the  ]ioiuts  of  .starting.  This 
occurrence  is  probably  the  must  interesting  of  the  whole  pro- 
ceedings, judging  liy  the  great  numbers  who  assemljle  to  wit- 
ness it;  the  drivers  of  the  hor.;es,  too,  enjoy  the  excitement  when 
the  snow  is  hard  and  thick,  but  in  case  of  a  thaw  the  drive  is 
anything  but  pleasant,  as  they  soon  become  thoroughly  cov- 
ered with  mud  and  slush  ihniwn  from  the  hnnfs  of  the  run- 
nini:  steeds. 


On.  study  not  only  to  preach  exactly,  but  to  live  exactly! 
Let  llie  misplacing  of  one  action  in  your  lives  trouble  you 
more  than  the  misplacing  of  words  in  your  discourses.  This 
is  the  way  to  succeed  in  your  embassy,  and  give  up  your 
account  with  joy. 


MY    SISTER'S    GRAVE. 


BY  RIBV  LAMONT. 


Would  I  might  see  my  darling's  grave  once  more  before 

I  go, 
Too  long   hath   it  neglected  lain,  no  flow'rs  upon  it  grow! 
Oh,  if  she  knew  I  visit  not  in  love  her  last  low  bed, 
I   wonder  if  her   heart  would  say  that  love  in   mine  was 
dead. 

Yes,  I  must  see  her  grave  again,  no  longer  I  dela}'. 
And  I  shall  seek  its  sacred  place  ere  dies  another  day. 
And  softly  shall  my  spirit  breathe  above  the  "holy  dust,"' 
The  while   I   think  upon  her  home  in  mansions  of  the 

just. 

******     «-#*-x-*-s:-****      * 

And  now  I  see  the  churchyard  old  where  many  homes 
are  made. 

These  lowly  mounds,  these  tablets  cold  'mid  tears  of  love 
were  laid. 

The  "silent  city  of  the  dead."  how  do  thy  low  bones 
teem 

With  those  who  vanished  from  our  love  but  as  a  Sum- 
mer's dream! 

Our  love'?   Are  ye  forgotten  then'?     Ah,  surely,  surely  no! 
And   though   earth's   cares  absorb  our  days  a  gleam  of 

light  ye  throw; 
A  gleam  of  happy  days  gone  by  wiien  ye  were  with  us 

.vet, 
Ah,    deem   not  that,  altliough  unseen,  our  lu'arts  so  soon 

forget ! 

INIy  sister's  gravel  My  sjiirit  starts  as  I  behold  that 
mound. 

And  sad  and  si^eechless  here  I  stand  before  that  holy 
ground. 

Beneath  my  tearful  aaze  full  well  I  know  her  loved  form 
lies. 

And  here  in  grief  renewed  I  mourn  my  long-lost,  van- 
ished prize. 

Ah  sister,  well   I  know    in   thee   a   dear,    bright   light  I 

missed. 
That  kindly  heart  that   loving  hand  loo  soon  by  death 

were  kissed; 
And  then  it  seemed  as  if  with  thee  the  joy  of  living  died. 
Though  knowing  thee  the  happier  to  be  the  Just  One's 

pride. 

But  other  days  have  dawned  since  then,    and  other  loves 

have  eome. 
And  other  cares  employ  my  hands  within  another  home. 
But  deem  not  that  my  heart  forgets,    'mid  joys  of  baby 

smiles. 
The  pure,  sweet    face   I   loved  of  yore  wliiili   naught  of 

earth  defiles. 

And  though  remembered  well,  belovd,  how  can  I  mourn 
ihee  here, 

\\  ho  hath  escaiied  the  temiiter'.s  snare,  the  sinners  bit- 
ter tear; 
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My  own  lov'd  darling,  whose  j'oung  feet  scarce  knew  the 

thorn's  sharp  sting, 
I  thank  the  Fatlier  kind  who  called  His  own  near  Him  to 

cling. 

Then  rest,  belov'd!     The  lowlv  UKmnd  shall  e'er  regarded 

be 
With  fondest  love  and  sweetest  ties  of  whitest  purity. 
Aye,  gentle  be  thy  rest,    mine  own,  until  the  trumpet's 

sound 
Shall  wake  thee  from  thy  ling'ring  sleep  and  raise  thee 

from  the  ground. 

And  may  He  grant  with  love  as  great  and  mercy  greater 

far. 
That  I  may  meet  thee  in  thy  joy  where  holy  angels  are: 
That  I  may  see  that  face  again  and  hold  that  tender  hand. 
In  blissful  joy  that  in  earth's  race  I  won  thy  glorious  landl 


MARRIAGES    AND    HOMES. 


BORROWING  AND    LENDING. 


ONE  of  the  most  imp(U-tant  things  that  wise  parents  should 
din  into  their  children's  memory,  and  impress  on  their 
consciences  almost  from  the  first  hour  they  are  capable  of 
understanding  it,  is  the  misery  and  the  bondage,  and  even  dis- 
grace that  come  with  debt.  Borrowing  seems  so  easy  and 
lending  so  natural,  and  youth  buoyant  with  hope,  and  conscious 
of  integrity.  "It  is  only  for  a  short  time,  and  payment  will  be 
easily  made;  and  no  one  need  know?"  But  a  tendency  ol' 
this  kind  should  be  burned  out  of  a  young  man's  nature  us 
with  a  hot  iron.  It  is  a  fault  toward  which  an  inflexible 
sternness  is  at  once  the  kindest  and  the  only  effective  remedy. 
An  indulgent  easiness  in  the  early  days  of  youth  may  fo.ster 
a  habit  which  will  paralyze  the  sinews  of  robust  action  and 
reiluee  ultimately  its  victim  to  the  contemptible  condition  of 
being  either  a  mendicant  or  a  thief  If  the  earliest  commis- 
sion of  a  fault  of  this  kind  is  severely  punished  at  the  moment, 
the  first  fault  may  be  the  last;  while  one  condoned  off ence  may 
be,  not  only  to  the  offender,  but  to  all  the  rest  of  the  family, 
a  false  symptom  of  parental  weakness,  that  may  result  in  a 
harvest  of  sorrow.  But  not  all  lending  is  to  pay  debts  and 
not  all  borrowing  is  to  discharge  them.  As  a  rule,  it  is  some- 
times better,  where  there  is  a  claim  of  blood  or  fi'iendship  on 
you,  to  give  half  rather  than  lend  all.  Where  there  is  deli- 
cacy of  feeling  the  request  is  not  likely  to  be  repeated  from 
the  same  quarter  and  often  you  are  as  happy  to  aid,  as  your 
friend  to  be  aided.  There  will  also  often  be  cases  where,  from 
the  conviction  that  the  granting  of  a  loan  would  be  mischiev- 
ous or  useless,  for  very  friendship's  sake,  though  painful,  it  is 
our  duty  firmly  to  say  "Nu!'  But  lending,  as  a  rule,  from 
friend  to  friend,  or  relative  to  relaiive,  is  always  a  haz- 
ardous proceeding  on  one  side  if  not  on  boll);  for  the  time 
of  repaying  is  never  quite  convenient,  and  a  borrower's  mem- 
ory is  often  treacherous.  It  is  a  cynic's  remark,  founded  on 
])ainful  experience  of  average  human  nature,  that  to  get  rid 
of  a  man  you  don't  want,  the  shortest  way  is  to  lend  him 
money;  and  it  is  beyond  (piestion,  that  in  money  transactions 
between  near  kinsman — to  avoid  a  feeling  of  painful  obligation 
to  the  one,  and  the  jiossibility  of  real  inconvenience  to  the 
other — the  besst  way  of  managing  it,  is  as  a  matter  of  business. 


S031EWHEKE-a  long  while  ago— I  read  a  paragraph 
not  longer  than  my  little  finger,  but  it  was  so  full  of  con- 
densed soul  and  sense  that  I  committed  itto  memory.  Itran  thus: 

"Six  things  are  requisite  to  create  a  'happy  home.'  Integ- 
rity must  be  the  architect,  and  tidiness  the  upholsterer.  It 
must  be  warmed  by  affection,  and  lighted  up  with  cheerfulness, 
and  industry  must  be  the  ventilator,  renewing  the  atmosphere 
and  bringing  in  fresh  salubrity  day  by  day;  while  over  all  is  a 
protecting  glory  and  a  canopy,  nothing  will  suffice  except  the 
glory  of  God.'' 

This  paragraph  awakened  me  to  a  sincere  study  of  social 
and  marital  relations  as  they  (/o,  and  as  they  shoulil,  exist; 
and  my  study  has  enabled  me  to  crystallize  into  an  essay  the 
convictions  born  of  that  pr(.ifound  contemplation. 

Young  ladies  engrossed  with  the  idea  of  bridal  veils,  and 
orange  blo.ssoms,  and  handsome  trousseaux,  seldom  if  ever 
give  a  thought,  unless  vaguely,  to  the  happiness  and  content- 
ment that  is  to  come — or  is  not  to  come — as  a  life-long  crown 
of  glory,  after  the  marriage  ceremony  and  honeymoon  are 
over  and  gone. 

Sometimes  they  choose  lazy  men;  sometimes  they  fall  in 
love  with  a  moustache  or  a  fast  young  man  who  dances  grace- 
fully and  rides  horseback  well,  whose  pantaloons  are  fashion- 
ably cut,  whose  boots  are  always  well  polished,  whose  hair  is 
pomaded  and  artificially  curled,  and  who  perfumes  himself 
with  Low's,  and  Bazin's,  and  Lubin's  extracts,  as  Eimmel 
perfumes  his  gilt-edged  paper  and  embossed  envelopes — to 
distraction;  who  loafs  around  and  is  afraid  to  work,  for  fear 
of  spoiling  his  hands  or  his  clothes. 

Others  "fall  in  love  "  with  street-corner- watching  gentry,  or 
such  ilk  as  hang  around  church  doors  on  Sunday  "to  see  the 
girls  come  out.  ' 

If  girls  of  eighteen  had  only  the  experience  and  judgment 
that  generally  comes  to  them  by  the  time  they  are  twenty-five, 
these  loungers  would  disappear  from  the  fitce  of  the  earth  like 
frogs  when  the  first  snow  falls.  But,  alas!  they  have  not,  the  se- 
vere and  bitter  recipe  will  never  be  given  them  as  a  curative  test. 

A  woman  selecting  a  husband,  or  being  sought  as  a  wife, 
ought  to  know  before  she  yields  her  heart  or  hand  whether 
the  suitor  has  a  professson  or  trade;  whether  he  is  a  skillful 
artisan  or  a  thrifty,  industrious  farmer — up  early  and  late, 
able  to  do  his  own  work,  and  not  ashamed  of  it  either;  whether 
his  "hobby  "  is  to  complain  of  "hard  times"  instead  of  ttrug- 
gling  to  brighten  them;  whether  he  knows  how  to  manage  a 
fortune  if  he  has  one;  whether  he  works  six  days  at  his  jiru- 
fession,  and  on  Sunday  rests,  and  goes  to  church  to  praise  (iod. 

If  they  would  take  the  trouble  to  find  out  these  things, 
they  would  never  have  cause  to  regret  their  marriage. 

One  fact,  if  generally  known,  is  too  often  forgotten,  and 
that  is,  that  love  and  confidence  are  the  foundation  stones 
of  perfect  domestic  bliss;  that  witluiut  this  all  is  chaos  and 
doubt  and  despair. 

There  is  a  trite  aphorism  about  love  flying  out  at  the  window 
when  poverty  comes  in  at  the  dour.  'J'herc  is  no  truth  in  this 
where  the  affection  existing  is  genuine;  and,  indeed,  there  is 
never  need  for  more  fortune  than  that  which  insures  comfort. 

Society  holds  a  wife  amenable  for  her  exani|ile.  lor  the 
honor  and  happiness  of  her  husband:  anil  (idd  hold.-  her 
ainenable  for  the  rich  talents  intrusted  to  her  care  aiid 
improvement,  for  no  woman  can  be  trui'  to  any  man  whilr 
false  to  herself 
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ALBERT    HAMBLIN. 


KXOWIXU  how  greatly  interested  eliiklren  are  in  Indian 
stories  I  venture  to  wi'ite  them  tliis  one  about  Albert,  an 
Indian  boy,  the  adopted  son  qf  Jacob  Hambhn,  the  great 
pioneer  and  Indian  interpreter.  In  the  year  1850,  Hainblin 
and  his  i'amily  with  other  8aints  settled  in  Tooele  Valley  which 
was  at  that  time  inhabited  by  a  band  of  Indians  led  by  a  cliief 
called  Old  Big  Foot.  Old  Big  Foot  was  a  bad  Indian  and 
he  and  his  fVillowcrs  caused  the  white  settlers  a  great  deal  of 
trouble  by  their  depredations,  which,  despite  the  eifortsof  the 
peojde  of  Salt  Lake  and  Tooele  to  quell  them,  continued  to 
last  about  three  years. 

Finally  Hamblin,  who  was  then  lieutenant,  asked  that  a  com- 
pany be  given  him  with  which  to  make  a  raid  on  the  Indians; 
he  succeeded  finally,  not  in  killing  them,  .but  in  effecting  a 
peace  with  them.  During  his  raid  against  them  he  had 
beconie  convinced  by  the  manifestations  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in 
many  instances  that  his  calling  was  not  to  fight  and  kill  the 
Indians,  but  it  was  to  be  a  messenger  of  love  and  peace  to 
thcni.  and  by  this  same  spirit  it  was  also  made  manifest  to  him 
tliat  if  he  would  not  thirst  for  their  blood  he  should  never  fall 
by  their  hands.  This  precious  promise  of  the  Almighty 
through  His  spirit  to  Hamblin  was  a  source  of  great  .strength 
and  assurance  to  him  in  after  years,  and  enabled  him  while 
among  the  Indians  to  pass  through  scenes  unmoved  which 
caused  some  of  the  bravest  of  other  men  to  tremble. 

Soon  after  his  retui'n  from  trailing  after  (.lid  Big  Foot  he 
dreamed  that  he  was  on  a  friendly  visit  to  the  Indians  they  had 
been  so  long  trying  to  destroy,  and  while  walking  and  talking 
with  them  he  picked  up  a  stone.  This  on  being  touched,  dif- 
fused a  bright  phosphorescent  light,  a)id  as  he  handled  it  the 
light  stuck  to  his  fingers,  and  as  he  tried  to  brush  it  away  it 
continued  to  spread  over  liim. 

This  dream  made  a  great  impression  upon  him  and  was 
repeated  to  him  for  three  sue  essive  nights.  At  the  third 
repetition  of  it  he  arose  from  his  bed,  saddled  his  horse  and 
taking  his  gun  and  blankets  went  alone  into  the  Indian  country. 
He  entered  the  valley  where  their  lodges  had  stood  when  he 
was  there  beibre  but  saw  no  Indians,  but  a  smoke  curled  up 
near  the  center  of  the  valley.  He  directed  his  way  to  it  ami 
found  there  sitting  on  a  rock  near  by  a  little  Indian  boy  about 
ten  years  old.  who  was  crying  bitterly.  The  spirit  said  to  Haml)- 
lin  as  he  addrcs.-ed  the  boy,  "Tliis  is  the  bright  stone  you  saw 
in  your  dream;  take  the  lad  hnuje  with  you.''  He  asked  the 
b(jy  the  cause  of  his  grief:  he  replied  by  jiointing  to  an  old 
lodge  near  by  where  an  Indiati  woman,  the  boy's  mother,  lay 
dying.  The  other  Indians,  according  to  their  custom  at  such 
times,  had  gone  away  and  left  her  to  die  alone.  He  asked  the 
boy  if  he  would  like  to  go  home  with  him;  he  replied 
that  he  would,  but  added.  "T  want  vou  to  come  and  heal 
my  mother  first."  Hamblin  went  with  the  boy  to  where 
]i\>  motiicr  lay  and  admini.-^tercd  to  her  by  laying  hands  upon 
herand  she  soon  al'tersat  up  anil  mnversed  with  him.  Though 
he  knew  very  little  of  their  language  yet  by  thegift  of  tongue.'^ 
he  was  enabled  to  unilerstand  them  and  to  make  hinjself 
understood. 

They  told  him  they  had  known  all  day  that  he  would  come 
to  ihom.  and  the  bi'O'  afterwards  said,  when  Hamblin  asked 
him  why  he  was  so  willing  to  go  with  him,  the  first  white  man 
he  had  ever  .seen  and  a  stranger,  that  three  men  having  white 
hair  and  beard  came  and   told   him   of  his  (Hamblin's)  visit 


and  advised  him  to  go  home  with  the  white  man  when  he 
came. 

The  fire  had  been  built  to  attract  the  expected  visitor's  atten- 
tion to  the  spot. 

Though  the  mother  had  readily  given  her  consent  when 
Hamblin  first  asked  for  the  boy  to  go  with  him,  yet  when  about 
to  depart  and  the  little  fellow  picked  up  his  bows  and  arrows, 
she  set  up  such  a  wail  that  Hamblin's  heart  was  touched  and 
he  told  the  boy  to  go  back  and  remain  with  her;  but  the  lad 
refused  to  do  so  and  followed  his  new  guardian.  That  night, 
the  mother,  still  anxious  about  her  son,  came  to  the  camp  and 
told  Hamblin  she  was  willing  for  him  to  take  her  boj',  for  she 
believed  he  was  a  good  man,  but  exacted  the  promise  from 
him  that  he  would  always  be  a  father  to  him  and  own  him  for 
a  son.  Hamblin  gave  the  promise  and  was  always  faithful  to 
the  trust. 

The  boy  Albert  was  very  much  attached  to  his  adopted 
father  who  was  his  only  confidant  and  friend,  and  he  was  an 
obedient  and  faithful  son  to  him.  As  he  grew  older  the  cares 
of  his  father's  flocks  was  given  him  and  they  increased  rapidly 
while  under  his  management. 

He  manifested  a  great  love  for  the  gospel  and  its  teachings, 
had  many  dreams  and  visions  but  had  also  many  trials  and 
temptations.  One  daj*  after  having  made  some  remark  about 
his  mission  on  the  earth  he  was  questioned  by  his  father  when 
he  confessed  to  him  that  he  had  many  times  met  with  and 
received  counsel  from  his  "three  friends"  as  he  called  them; 
he  had  been  reticent  about  speaking  of  it  to  his  ftither  for  fear 
of  his  displeasure,  but  when  he  found  he  was  to  receive  only 
encouragement  from  him,  his  pleasure  knew  no  bounds.  He 
seemed  imbued  with  the  idea  that  he  had  a  mission  to  perform 
among  his  race  in  the  spirit  world;  he  was  ordained  to  the 
offices  of  the  lower  priesthood  and  when  lie  had  arrived  at  the 
age  of  manhood  he  told  his  father  one  day  that  the  time  had 
come  for  him  to  receive  his  endowments,  for  he  was  soon  to 
go  on  his  mission,  and  it  was  necessary  that  he  should 
receive  his  blessings  first.  F'or  sone  cause  it  was  not  conveni- 
ent for  him  to  go  in  the  House  of  the  Lord  at  that  time;  when 
his  father  told  him  he  would  have  to  wait  awhile  he  said, 
"Then  I  shall  have  to  suffer.''  Soon  after  he  was  stricken 
with  erysipelas  in  his  eyes  and  fiice  and  was  not  healed  until 
his  father  started  with  him  from  Santa  Clara,  where  he  then 
lived,  for  Salt  Lake  City,  where  he  received  his  endowments. 

In  ]S(;:j,  twelve  years  from  the  time  when  Albert  picked' up 
his  bows  and  arrows  and  left  his  Indian  haunts  for  the  home 
of  his  white  friends,  as  Hamblin  was  leaving  home  on  a  mis- 
sion to  the  Jloquis  Indians  he  approached  him  and  said, 
"Father  I  shall  be  on  my  mission  before  you  get  back  again," 
his  ftither  asked  him  what  he  meant  and  he  said,  "My  time 
has  come  to  go  and  I  shall  be  dead  and  buried  before  your 
return."  When  Hamblin  returned  at  the  expiration  of  two 
months  he  found  Albert's  place  vacant,  he  had  jjassed  away 
as  he  had,  the  morning  of  his  father's  departure,  predicted. 


When'  a  celebrateil  explorer  visited  his  home  after  a  long 
tour,  he  was  much  pi-aised  for  his  sacrifices.  It  was  true  he 
had  labored  much,  but  what  did  he  reply  to  this  exaggerated 
jiraise?  "People  talk  of  the  .sacrifices  I  made  in  spending  so 
large  a  portion  of  my  life  in  Africa.  Can  you  call  that  a  sac- 
rifice whicli  is  only  a  small  payment 'on  the  great  debt  to  God 
which  can  never  be  fully  discharged'?  Say  rather  tliat  it  is  a 
]irivilege;  I  have  never  made  a  sacrifice." 


^^ 
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TOPICS    OF  THE    TIMES. 


BY    THE    EDITOR. 


IT  is  not  a  cause  for  surprise  to  one  who  is  acquainted  with 
the  work  of  God  to  find  the  adversary  of  souls  doing  all  in 
his  power  to  destroy  its  growth. 

In  the  early  days  the  Prophet  Joseph  gave  tlie  elders  to 
understand  that  as  they  iuci'eased  in  power  with  (lod  they 
might  expect  to  have  increased  difficulties  to  contend  with, 
and  that  Satan  would  manifest  his  power  more  and  more. 
He  himself  had  proved  by  experience  that  when  the  Lord  had 
chosen  him  for  His  instrument  and  manifested  Himself  to  him, 
Satan  displayed  such  anger  and  hatred  towards  him  as  he  had 
never  known  before.  He  learned  the  .strength  and  animosity 
of  the  powers  of  darkness. 

When  the  temple  at  Kirtland  was  completed  and  the  Saints 
received  the  endowment  which  was  then  given  by  the  L(_ird, 
Satan  raged  terribly.  Those  who  belonged  to  the  Church  who 
were  living  in  hypocrisy  became  the  means,  umler  the  evil  one. 
of  bringing  great  persecution  upon  Joseph  and  the  faithful 
Saints.  Men  of  this  character  apostatized  and  fought  that  work 
which  they  had  been  ordained  to  help  establish. 

So  it  has  been  from  that  day  until  the  present.  It  was  a 
frequent  remark  of  Brother  Heber  C.  Kimball  in  Nauvoo, 
in  speaking  to  the  brethren  respecting  the  endowments  which 
were  shortly  to  be  given,  that  after  thej-  received  them  they 
would  have  seven  times  the  evil  power  to  contend  with  that 
they  had  previous  to  receiving  those  glorious  ordinances. 
But  he  consoled  them  with  the  statement  that  they  would 
have  far  greater  power  to  resist  than  they  ever  had  before. 

The  teachings  of  President  Young  to  the  leading  elders 
have  led  those  who  have  paid  attention  to  lliem  to  expect  that 
the  building  of  temples  and  the  progress  of  the  work  of  (_Tud 
would  bring  forth  increased  hostility  on  the  part  of  Satan  and 
those  who  are  under  his  influence. 

The  history  of  the  past  fifteen  years  has  fully  established 
the  correctness  of  these  teachings  of  the  Prophet  of  God. 
From  the  time  that  the  St.  George,  Logan  and  Manti  Temples 
have  been  commenced  and  pushed  towards  completion  the 
evil  one  has  raged  with  great  violence,  and  deep-laid  and  well- 
eonoocted  schemes  have  been  arranged,  more  far-reaching  aud 
widespread  in  their  influence  than  ever  known  before,  to  des- 
troy the  work  of  God. 

We  should  not,  however,  be  surprised  at  this;  for  the  predic- 
tions of  the  leaders  of  Israel  would  fail  if  this  were  not  to  be 
the  ease. 

The  glad  tidings  come  to  us  now  that  the  Manti  temple  will 
soon  be  finished  and  ready  for  dedication. 

Truly,  we  live  in  a  blessed  time,  when  we  can  behold  such 
structures  as  these  reared  under  tlie  direction  of  the  Almighty, 
in  which  the  Saints  can  enter  and  receive,  through  the  admin- 
istrations of  the  Holy  Priesthoo<l,  those  ordinances  wliich  will 
prepare  them  for  an  eternal  residence  in  the  mansions  of  the 
blest  and  also  enable  them  to  act  as  saviors  for  tlieir  dead 
ancestry!  No  faithful  Saint  can  reflei't  upon  these exti'aordin- 
ary  privileges — urivileges  which  have  Iteen  so  rarely  enjoyi-d 
by  the  human  family — without  having  his  heart  swell  with 
praise  to  God  for  permitting  him  to  live  in  an  age  when  these 
great  events  are  taking  phu*. 

The  despised  Latter-day  Saints,  in  lliese  works  of  righteous- 
ness, are  doing  more  fur  the  redempticm  of  the  human  I'amily 
than  all  the  world  beside.  Like  great  benefactors  in  every 
age,  however,  they  are  notaiipreciated.     The  extent  and  value 


of  their  works  are  not  understood.  But  eternity  will  reveal  to 
the  people  who  have  lived  upon  the  earth  the  immense  value 
of  their  labors  in  bringing  salvation  to  the  hosts  who  have 
died  in  ignorance  of  iJie  Gospel. 

We  shall  become  a  great  temple-building  people.  The  nec- 
essities of  our  position  will  demand  the  erection  of  such  sacred 
structures.  They  will  eventually  be  found  at  convenient  points 
all  over  the  land  where  the  Saints  dwell. 

The  doctrines  of  salvation  which  the  Saints  h;)vc  li;iil 
revealed  to  them  will  yet  be  received  and  believed  in  by  very 
many.  In  them  they  will  behold  and  admire  the  jujtice 
and  mercy  of  our  Great  Creator,  and  the  womlerlul  wisdom 
and  perfection  of  the  great  plan  of  salvation  which  was 
devised  for  man's  redemption  before  the  earth  was  formed. 
There  is  something  so  heavenly  and  God-like  in  the  doctrines 
which  the  Proiihet  Joseph  revealed  connected  with  the  redemp- 
tion of  the  dead  that,  sooner  or  later,  all  njusi  admit  their 
heavenly  origin  and  acknowledge  their  sujieriurity  over  every 
system  or  scheme  devised  by  man. 

My  attention  is  (ailed  to  this  suliject  by  the  pressing  need 
there  is  for  means  with  which  to  furnish  the  temple  at  IManti 
in  a  manner  befitting  its  sacred  character. 

I  would  like  to  see  not  only  the  men  and  won. en  of  our 
community  contribute  of  their  means  to  supply  carpets  and 
other  furnishings,  but  all  the  chikhen  throughout  our  territory 
endeavor  to  raise,  even  if  it  be  but  twenty-five  cents,  towards 
this  good  object,  so  that  each  one  of  the  Juveniles  of  this 
territory  will  have  his  and  her  name  recorded  in  the  archives 
of  the  temple. 

In  years  to  come  it  will  be  a  gratifying  reflection  to  every 
one  to  think  that  in  his  childhood  or  in  his  early  life  he  had 
done  something,  even  though  it  were  but  a  small  amount, 
towards  preparing  this  building  for  the  grand  uses  for  which 
it  was  designed.  I  am  sure  that  every  child  in  our  community 
to  whom  this  may  be  explained  will  feel  a  proper  ambition  to 
do  something  in  the  desired  direction. 

It  is  by  teaching  children  to  have  objects  of  this  kind  in 
view,  for  them  to  accompli.sh,  that  their  minds  are  lifted  from 
the  petty  cares  of  life  and  they  become  filled  with  noble 
thoughts  and  aspirations.  The  child  that  is  taught  to  do  its 
part  towards  the  wiu'k  of  God  will  grow  up  with  a  spirit  of 
self-sacrifice  aud  will  hold  that  work  as  being  dearer  than  life 
itself  In  the  case  of  boys,  they  will  prove  devoted  and  zeal- 
ous missionaries,  ready  to  listen  to  the  counsel  of  God's  ser- 
vants and  to  perform  whatever  labor  may  be  necessary  in 
seeking  to  spread  forth  His  work.  In  the  ease  of  girls,  they 
will  become  worthy  companions  of  such  boys,  and  as  mothers, 
will  rear  up  a  race  of  men  and  women  who  will  be  suitable 
custodians  of  the  interests  of  the  work  of  God. 

It  will  be  well,  therefore,  for  Sunday  School  supei-iutendents 
and  teachers  to  lay  this  subject  before  their  Sunday  Schools 
aud  make  such  collections  as  they  can,  aud  forwanl  them  as 
directed  in  the  circular  of  President  Wilford  Wooilruff.  I  am 
sure  that  every  child  who  does  this  will  feel  gratified  at  the 
opportunity  of  doing  something,  and  it  will  always  be  a  source 
of  pleasant  reflection  in  after  life. 


Law.s  were  made  to  restrain  and  punish  the  wicked;  the 
wis(?  and  the  good  do  not  need  them  as  a  guide,  but  only  as  a 
shielil  against  rapine  and  oiipression;  then'  ean  live  eivilly  anil 
orderly,  though  there  were  no  law  in  the  world. 
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THK    BLESSING    OF  CHILDREN. 


ISV   FEANK    BRADSIIAW. 


'pHK  blessin 
■*■     vogue,  i'lx 


sing  of  children,  as  a  religious  rite,  lias  beeu  in 
Vom  the  earliest  days  of  the  Patriarchs;  and  there 
is  no  doubt,  but  that  the  motive  of  the  mothers  of  the  child- 
ren whom  Jesus  blessed,  to  secure  that  attention  from  the 
])iviue  Master  for  their  offspring,  sprang  from  a  conviction  in 
their  minds  of  the  beneficial  results  that  would  ensue  upon 
their  children;  they  knew  the  power  accompanying  the  bless- 
ings of  men  of  (<od;  they  had  listened  to  the  recital 
of  how  Esau,  in  bitter  anguish  at  his  loss,  lifted  up  his 
voice  and  wept,  crying,  "Bless  me,  even  me  also,  0,  my 
lather!' '  when  his  brother  Jacob  had  supplanted  him  in  obtain- 
ing the  first  blessing  of  their  parent,  and  how  that  same 
brother  wrestled  with  the  unknown,  and  retained  him  in  his 
grasp  saying,  "I  will  not  let  thee  go,  except  thou  bless  me." 
The  influence  and  power  of  a  bles.sing,  is  like  that  of  a 
iniirning  prayer;  no  one  of  the  household,  who  has  bowed  in 
the  family  circle,  with  contrite  and  understanding  heart,  but 
will  try  to  live  the  day  through  in  such  a  manner  that  the 
prayer  may  be  verified.  80  with  the  blessings  of  children; 
while  the  babe  slumbers  unconsciously  in  the  elder's  arms,  or 
with  wide-open,  wondering  eyes,  gazes  in  his  face,  it  does  not 
comprehend  the  words,  or  the  promised  blessing;  yet  by  and 
by,  when  the  dawn  of  reason  comes,  the  mother  rehearses  to 
her  child  the  great  blessings  promised  upon  it,  and  year  by 
year  the  blessing  is  referred  to,  as  perhaps  the  promises  of 
that  blessing  are  being  realized;  and  the  child's  mind,  is  filled 
with  an  anxiety,  that  his  or  her  daily  life  shall  be  such  as  to 
])ave  the  way  for  the  entire  fulfillment  of  that  ble.ssing. 

The  prophetic  influence  of  the  blessing  fastens  upon  the 
mind  of  the  child,  and  leads  on  to  the  acceptation  that  the 
blessings  so  emphatically  pronounced,  are  within  the  range  of 
acquisition,  if  lived  for.  The  promises  are  realized,  in  a  man- 
ner so  natural,  that  the  causes  and  effects  become  apparent  to 
the  observer,  and  almost  shut  out  the  idea  of  the  intervention 
of  any  other  agency  than  that  embodied  in  the  child's  own 
life  and, being. 

Thus  it  is,  in  all  that  pertains  to  our  existence  here,  from 
the  cradle  to  the  grave.  In  the  course  of  each  individual,  the 
make-up  of  our  character  and  the  direction  of  our  lives,  is 
pointed  by  the  influence  that  surrounds  us,  the  x\lmighty 
making  use  of  the  natural  influences,  and  common  things  of 
life,  to  Ijring  about  His  purposes  in  the  pointing  of  our  lives. 
This  power  to  bless,  is  certainly  a  part  of  man's  inheritance, 
from  God  his  Fathei-,  and  it  is  a  prerogative  of  all  the  human 
race  who  obtain  tlu;  priestly  power.  Isaac's  trembling,  and 
Hsau's  anguish  at  the  deception  practiced  by  Jacob,  shows 
still  further  the  strength  and  inspiration  of  the  blessing  of 
men  of  God,  and  Isaac's  exclamation  ''Yea,  and  he  sliall  ]n- 
blessed,"  still  confirms  the  idea  that  man  lias  inherited  from 
the  great  Father  this  power  and  prerogative  fo /j/ras;  especially 
when  operating  under  the  immediate  divine  sanction  and 
jiower.  The  Almighty  Himself  blessed  the  first  of  the  race; 
He  blessed  Abraham,  and  jiromised  blessings  upon  them  that 
should  ble.ss  ///'<  frienil . 

So  far  as  the  Bible  informs  us  Xoah's  is  the  first  recorded 
blessing  at  the  hands  of  his  father  Lamcch,  as  it  reads  "he 
called  his  name  Noah,  saying,  this  name  shall  comfort  us  cnn- 
ciTuing  our  work  ami  toil  of  our  hands,  because  of  the  ground 
which  the  Lord  has  cursed.' 


Associated  with  the  blessing  of  children  is  tlie  conferring 
upon  them  tlie  name  whereby  they  shall  be  known  among  their 
fellows,  anciently  this  right  of  naming  the  child  seems  to  have 
been  shared  by  the  parents.  Eve  named  Seth  (Gen.  vi,  2i<,) 
but  in  Genesis  v,  Adam  is  assumed  to  have  named  him. 
Adam  named  the  animal  creation  prior  to  the  coming  of  Eve, 
and  at  her  coming  named  her  Eve,  "for  she  was  the  mother  of 
all  beings.''  Tlie  wives  of  Jacob  named  the  twelve  jiatriarclis 
but  the  circumstances  attendant  upon  those  mothers  at  the 
birth  of  their  children,  were  full  of  rich  vital  incident,  as  to 
point  out  the  very  name  whereby  their  offsprhig  should  be 
known. 

The  point,  however,  must  be  yielded  that  the  father  holds 
the  prerogative  of  naming  the  children,  as  exemplified  in  the 
instructions  given  by  the  angel  to  Joseph,  the  husband  of 
3Iary,  "Thou  shalt  call  his  name  Jesus:  '  to  Zachariah,  the 
instructions  came,  "Thou  shalt  call  his  name  John."  and  on 
the  eighth  day  when  the  elders  were  about  t<:i  name  the  child 
after  it's  father,  although  the  mother  remonstrated  against  it, 
the  question  of  the  name  was  only  decided  by  appeal  to  the 
father,  who  wrote  "his  name  is  John." 

The  public  ceremonial  of  the  blessing  of  children  as  prac- 
ticed by  our  Church  has  its  authority  from  the  Book  of  Doc. 
and  Gov.  (Sec.  xr,  verse  70),  but  this  does  not  infringe  upon 
the  right  of  the  fathers  of  those  born  under  the  covenant 
from  blessing  their  children  at  eight  days  old,  they  have  this 
patriarchal  right  by  virtue  of  the  priesthood  they  hold;  but  as 
all  members  of  the  Church  do  not  hold  the  Melchisedek  priest- 
hood, this  law  .is  of  general  application,  and  therefore  reads, 
"every  member  of  the  Church  of  Christ  having  children,  are 
to  bring  them  unto  the  elders  before  the  Church,  who  are  to 
lay  their  hands  upon  them  in  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ,  and 
b'e  s  :h  'm  iii  H  s  name.' 

The  late  P.  P.  Pratt,  who  had  availed  himself  of  his  patri- 
archal righs  in  this  respect  had  overlooked  this  point,  and 
when  it  was  shown  him  by  the  bishop  of  his  Ward,  led  a  num- 
ber of  his  childre:i  hito  the  next  Fast  meeting  and  had  them 
blessed  by  the  elders  appointed  by  the  bishop. 

This  order  of  blessing  the  children  of  the  Saints  in  the  Fast 
meetings,  serves  as  an  introduction  of  the  infant  to  the  com- 
munity among  whom  it  will  ijreseutly  take  its  place  as  a  mem- 
ber of  society,  with  an  influence  for  either  weal  or  woe,  and  is 
also  a  public  acknowledgment  of  au  addition  to  the  ranks  of 
the  community  of  a  living  soul  in  whose  development  for  good, 
the  conimuuity  is  deeply  interested,  (the  idea  of  ancient  Home, 
that  the  children  are  the  property  of  the  State  should  prevail 
to  a  certain  extent).  The  occasion  also  gives  an  opportunity 
of  recording  the  births  of  the  children  of  tlie  Saints,  that  the 
record  of  their  genealogy  may  be  preserved;  all  in  accord  with 
the  simple,  yet  grand  and  effective  organization  of  the  Church, 
in  all  that  pertains  unto  its  ordinances  and  principles. 


Bur  as  the  ox,  tired,  told  the  camel,  both  serving  one  master 
that  refused  to  carry  some  part  of  his  burden,  before  it  were 
long,  he  should  be  compelled  to  carry  all  his  pack,  and  his  skin 
to  boot,  which  by  and  by,  the  ox  being  dead,  fell  out,  so  the 
body  may  say  to  the  soul  that  will  give  it  no  respite  or  remis- 
sion. A  little  after,  an  ague,  vertigo,  or  consumption  seizeth 
on  them  both;  all  his  study  is  omitted,  and  they  must  be  com- 
liclled  to  be  sick  together.  He  that  tenders  his  own  good 
estate  and  health,  must  let  them  draw  equal  yoke  both  alike, 
that  so  they  may  happily  enjoy  their  wished  health. 
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FRANCIS  DRAKE,  THE  FERRY- 
BOY. 


FllANCLS  DRAKE,  one  of  the  fouiitlers  of  English  naval 
power,  the  eldest  of  twelve  brothers,  was  the  son  of  a 
ujust  worthy  sailor  named  Edmund  Drake. 

Francis  was  born  in  Tavistock,  in  Devonshire,  in  the  year 
\'>-io.  Francis  Russell,  afterward  Earl  of  Bedford,  stood  as 
his  godfather,  and  Sir  John  Hawking,  the  celebrated  naviga- 
tor, defrayed  the  expenses  of  his  education  during  the  short 
period  he  remained  at  school.  It  was  in  this  manner  that  the 
attention  of  Sir  John  Hawkins  was  drawn  to  the  boy;  While 
walking  one  day  by  the  banks  of  the  river  Tamar,  a  few  miles 
below  the  town  of  Tavistock,  Sir  John,  being  overtaken  by  a 
shower  of  rain,  took  refuge  under  the  roof  of  an  humble  ferry- 
house,  of  which  the  only  occupant  at  the  time  was  a  little 
b(iy. 

As  they  sat  together  over  the  fire  of  turf  and  drift-wood. 
Sir  John  drew  the  boy,  shy  and  retiring  at  first,  into  conversa- 
tion. They  spoke  much  about  the  great  navigators  who  had 
sailed  away,  and  discovered  lands  where  strange  people  dwelt, 
where  strange  animals  roved,  where  birds  of  brilliant  plumage 
flitted  through  forests  whose  leaves  faded  not  nor  withered 
away,  and  where  gold  ;ind  jewels  were  to  be  gathered  in  abun- 
dance. 

The  boy,  young  Francis  Drake,  listened  eagerly  to  the  stories 
told  by  the  great  sailor,  and  resolved,  as  soon  as  possible,  to 
resign  his  post  as  ferry-boy,  get  his  father's  permission  to 
attend  school  for  a  time,  and  then  begin  active  life  as  a  saUor. 
Sir  John  read  the  boy's  thoughts. 

"My  lad,"  he  said,  "I  return  to  Tavistock  in  the  evening. 
I  will  see  your  father,,  who  liveth  there.  At  my  expense  you 
shall  go  to  school;  and  if  you  are  attentive  to  your  lessons  and 
obedient  to  your  parents,  I  know  not  but  that  you  shall  go  with 
me  to  those  far-oif  lands,  where  rivers  deeper  and  broader 
than  our  Tavy  and  Tamar  run  through  channels  of  golden 
sands." 

Sir  John  sent  the  boy  to  school. 

When  Elizabeth  came  to  the  throne,  Edmund  Drake 
obtained  an  appointment  among  the  seamen  in  the  navy  to 
read  prayers  to  them,  and  soon  afterwards  was  ordained  dea- 
con, and  made  vicar  of  Upnor  (Jhurch.  on  the  river  Medway, 
within  a  short  distance  of  Chatham,  where  the  royal  fleet  was 
wont  to  be  anchored. 

Thus  iiassed  the  boyhood  of  Francis,  among  men  who  had 
done  business  in  the  great  waters.  While  yet  in  his  boyhood, 
his  father,  "by  reason  of  his  great  poverty,"  apprenticed  him 
to  a  neighbor,  the  master  and  owner  of  a  small  ve.ssel,  who 
carried  on  a  coasting-trade,  and  made  occasional  voyages  to 
France  and  Holland. 

This  master  kept  young  Drake  close  to  his  work  and  when 
he  died,  he  beciueathed  to  the  youth  the  bark  and  its  eiiuip- 
meiits. 

As  a  master  mariner,  Drake  might  have  gathered  together 
much  money;  but  he  had  never  forgotten  the  tales  which  Sir 
John  Hawkins  had  told  him  as  they  sat  over  the  fire  in  the  old 
ferry -house;  so  he  sold  his  ship,  went  down  to  J'lymouth,  and 
joined  Sir  John  Hawkins,  who  was  setting  out  on  his  last  and 
unfortunate  voyage. 

But,  as  the  years  went  on,  Drake  became  famous.  He 
ravaged  the  Spanish  territories  in  America,  and  on  his  return 
from  one  of  liis  cruises,  relieved  the  starxing  French  colony  in 
Florida.  In  1577,  he  sailed  to  the  I'acifio,  plundered  the 
coa.sts  of  Chili  and  Peru,  and  proceeding  northward  took  pos- 


session of  California  in  the  name  of  (jueen  Elizabeth.  At  a 
later  period,  he  took  St.  Augustine  from  the  Spaniards;  so 
that  his  name  is  connected  with  several  points  on  our  coun- 
try. 

In  the  words  of  an  old  author,  "books,  pictures  and  ballads 
were  published  in  his  praise;  his  opinion  and  judgment  con- 
cerning marine  aflFairs  were  held  in  the  highest  respect.  " 
There  was  no  port  nor  harbor  in  the  world  where  his  name 
was  not  known  and  feared.  When  after  a  perilous  voyage 
round  the  Cape  of  (roiid  Hope  he  returned  to  the  Tluimes, 
Queen  Elizabeth  dined  with  the  celebrated  mariner,  on  board 
his  ship,  ofi"  Deptford,  in  the  Thames,  and  after  dinner  she 
made  him  a  knight  of  the  realm. 

Even  t(i  this  day  the  name  of  Drake  is  honored  in  Ply- 
mouth, and  spoken  of  with  afFcction,  and  his  memory  is  drank 
daily  in  draughts  of  crystalline  water;  for  he  devoted  the  sav- 
ings of  his  life  to  the  construction  of  an  aqueduct  which  brings 
a  supply  of  water  from  the  Tors  of  Dartmoor  to  the  town. 

"He  brought  a  river  to  Plymouth,  three  feet  deep  and  six 
feet  wide,  which  river  in  a  right  line  from  the  town  to  the 
head  thereof  is  eight  miles,  but  in  turning  and  winding  to 
come  from  the  head  to  the  town,  is  two-and-twenty  miles." 

Sir  Francis  Drake  ac(|uired  his  greatest  fame  by  driving 
back  and  dispersing  the  ships  of  the  invincible  Armada,  which 
had  been  fitted  out  by  Philip  of  Spain  to  conquer  England. 

Drake  died  at  sea,  near  Portobello,  December  L'7th,  1.59.'5, 
and  his  body  was  committed  to  the  waters  of  the  great  deep, 
on  which  so  much  of  his  life  xvas  spent. 


A    GOOD    WISH    GRATIFIED. 


FIA'E  little  girls  were  spending  a  pleasant  evening  together 
and  fell  to  discussing  what  they  would  most  like  to  have. 

"I  wish  I  lived  in  a  beautiful  palace  with  nothing  to  do  but 
act  as  I  pleased, jSaid  little  Susie  Blake. 

"Oh!  I  wish  that  I  was  very,  very  pretty  so  that  people 
would  look  at  me  anil  say,  'She's  the  prettiest  girl  I  ever 
saw!"'  exclaimed  Ella  Dudley. 

"And  I  do  wish  more  than  anything  else  that  I  had  lots  and 
lots  of  money,'  said  Dora  Kyle. 

"I  would  like  to  be  very  smart  and  write  beautiful  story 
books,"  said  JIargie  Wilkins. 

"Yotir  turn  now  Katie,  what  do  you  wish  for?"  asked  Mar- 
gie, seeing  that  Katie  hesitated. 

"I  wish  to  be  good — so  good,"  she  said  slowly,  "that  all  my 
friends  will  love  me  very  dearly  and  miss  me  when  I  am  absent 
from  them,  "  timidly  said  little  Katie  Oatis. 

"Why  Katie!  '  exclaimed  four  loving  voices,  "you  have 
your  wish  already;  for  only  this  morning  we  all  agreed  that  the 
day  would  not  be  half  so  pleasant  if  you  did  not  ccnje,  "  said 
Margie,  drawing  Katie's  hand  in  her  own. 

"And  we  each  wished  we  were  hke  you,  because  everybody 
loves  you  so,"  said  Susie. 

Katie  actually  cried  for  joy  to  think  her  wish  had  .so  soon 
been  granted. 

"Oh!  girls,  let's  make  a  good  wish  next  time  and  maybe  it 
will  be  gratified,"  said  Dora;  to  which  they  all  agreed. 

Now  it  is  in  the  power  of  every  child  to  be  g(.iod — so  good 
that  it  will  be  missed  and  wished  for  when  absent. 
I'on't  you  think  it  much  wiser  to  desire  what  is  possible  than 
to  make  life  disagreeable  by  wishmg  for  what  is  impossible. 
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GRATITUDE. 


Words  by  H.  AV.  Naisbiit. 
Mod  era  tu. 


Music  J.  G.  Fones. 
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No  common  strain  befits  the  time, 
A\'hen  heaven  hath  stooped  to  earth  again; 

It  needs  a  grand,  a  thrilling  chime, 

0,  grateful  heart  would  burst  with  pain ! 

The  great  prophetic  day  is  here. 

Its  opening  light  hath  burst  the  cloud; 

Which  through  the  ages  did  appear, 
To  seal  the  heavens,  and  man  enshroud. 


Yet  who  would  mourn  the  ever  past, 
Its  trying  scenes,  its  darkened  skies. 

When  upward  moves  the  sun  at  last; 
The  eyes  to  bless,  which  mark  it  rise! 

As  to  the  zenith  it  shall  roll, 
To  bathe  the  world  in  living  light; 

Exult  within  me,  oh  my  soul, 
And  slug  thy  songs  by  day  or  night! 


EDUCATION. 


Mother!  watch  the  little  hand 

Picking  berries  by  the  way; 
Alaking  houses  in  the  sand; 

Tossing  up  the  fragrant  hay. 
Never  dare  the  question  ask — 
Why  to  me  this  weary  task'? 
These  same  little  hands  may  prove 
Messengers  of  light  and  love. 


Mother!  watch  the  little  tongue 

Prattling  eloquent  and  wild. 
What  is  said  and  what  is  sung 
T?y  the  happy,  joyous  child: 
Catch  the  word  while  yet  unspoken. 
Stop  the  vow  before  'tis  broken: 
This  same  tongue  may  yet  proclaim 
Blessings  in  a  Savior's  name. 


Mother!  watch  the  little  heart 
Beating  soft  and  warm  for  you; 

Wholesome  lessons  now  impart — 

Keep,  oh,  keep  that  young  heart  true; 

Extricating  every  weed. 

Sowing  good  and  precious  seed; 

Harvest  rich  you  then  may  see, 

Ripening  for  etei-nity. 


THE  JUVENILE  INSTRUCTOR 

Is  Pubhshed  in  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah  Territory, 

ON    THE   FIRST    AND     PIKTEENTH     OP     EVERY    MONTH. 


GEORGE   Q.  CANNON, 


EDITOR. 


TERMS    IN    ADVANCE: 

Single  Copy,  per  Annum,     -     -     -     $2.00. 
Office,  23fi  W.,  South  Temple  Street,  one-and-a-half  blocks 
east  of  the  Tabernacle,  Salt  Lake  City. 
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Wagon  &  Machine  Co., 

Salt  I^akc  C'lly  and 

Ogileii,  Utali. 

The  largest  Consolidation  of  Agen- 
cies west  of  Chicago. 

We  send  our  64  page  Illustrated 
Catalogue /ree  to  any  address  on  appli- 
cation. 


JOHN  HAFEN. 

Landscape  and  Portrait  Artist. 

(Jrnyon  Fortraits  Enlarged  from  Pliotographs. 

PricPR  of  Bust  Portrnit?,  without  fnimes:  3  incli 
fiicp,  $6  00;  4  inch  face  $10  HO,  5  inch  fiici'.  $15  Oli 
6  it.ch  lace,  $20  00;  Life  Size,  $.5  00  Mend  $:i  On 
with  order,  balance  on  delivery. 

Address,  Springvii.le,  Utah  Co  ,  Utah. 
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P.  O.  Box  578,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 
P.  O.  Box  "iOi,  Osden,  Utah. 


11-22 


TEI1SD[L'S4  STORES! 

Comprising  Groceries,  CiOthing,  Boots  and 
Shoes  and  Maranioth  Bazaar  of  everything  use- 
ful. Great  Reduction  in  Woolen  Oo  Js,  and 
all  oiliii  sfoi'ds  fur  Winter  wear. 


Given  Away  in  Goods,  without  limit  of  time,  by 

C.  J.   GUSTAVKiSON, 

Manufacturer,  Wholesale  and  Retail  Dealer  in 
Harness,  Saddles,  Whips,  etc  $3,000  to 
Wholesale  Buyers  in  Equal  Proportions,  and 
$3,000  to  Retail  Buyers  in  Equal  Proportions. 

66  &  68  Second  South  St  , 
P.  0.  Box  10.39.  Salt  Lake  City. 

1-22  1 

"MOTHER'S  PRIMER." 

5cts.     Pcstpaid. 

"QUIVER    READINGS," 

.(Elegant  Book)  $2.2.5. 

CATaToGUES  FREE. 
Juvenile  Instructor,  Salt  Lake  City. 
A.  H.  Cannon,'  Ogden,  Utah. 

Z.  CM.  I.  TANNERY,  Salt  Lake  City, 
Manufactures  Sole  Leather,  Upper 
Leather,  Calf  Skins,  Kip  Skins,  Buff  Upper, 
and  Splits,  of  Superior  Quality.  For  Sale, 
Wholesale  and  Retail,  at  Same  Prices  ais  the 
Imported. 

H.  S.  Eldredge,  Supt. 

PRICE-tlST 

OF  TEE  BOOKS  OF  TEE  FAITE-FROMOTING  SERIES 

Published  and  for  Sale  at  the 

Juvenile    Inspructor   Office. 

Salt  Lake  Oity,  Utah. 


LOGAN  BRANCH  Z.  C.  M.  L,  m  Login, 
Cache  Co.,  keeps  on  hand  a  complete  assort- 
ment of  General  Merchandise,  at  prices  to  sun 
the  times;  also  deals  in  Produce 

The  people  of  Cache  Co.   will   dnd  it  to  their 

idvantage  to  call  and  examine  Goods  and  Pricef . 

William  Sandbrs.  Manager 


My  First  Mission, 

25  cents 

A  String  of  Pearls, 
Leaves  from  my  .lournal, 

25      " 

2-5      " 

Fragments  of  Espericnce, 

2.5      " 

Pie»ident  Heher  C  Kiiutial  I's  Jou    i  li 

25      " 

Early  Scenes  in  Churcli  History, 

25      " 

The  Life  of  Nephi, 

25      " 

Scraps  of  Bmgrapliy, 

Myth  of  the  5fanuscrint  Found, 

Labors  in  the  Vineyard, 

25      '■ 

25       " 

25       " 

Eventful  Narratives, 

25      " 

SUBSCRIBE  for  the  JUVENILE  INSTRUC- 
TOR. It  is  the  best  paper  published.  It  is 
the  Organ  of  the  young  people  of  the  Latter-day 
Saints.  It  is  equally  interesting  to  children  and 
grown  people.  It  is  adapted  to  the  capacity  of 
children,  but  there  is  nothing  frivolous  about  it. 
It  does  not  contain  news,  but  is  filled  with  instruct- 
ive reading  matter,  as  interesting  to  read  at  one  time 
as  another.  The  first  volume  published  is  as  iuterest- 
ingnowas  when  just  issued,  twenty  years  ago.  It 
treats  upon  religion,  science,  history,  biography, 
natural  history  and  such  other  subjects  as  are 
interesting  to  Latter-day  Saints.  It  also  contains 
beautiful  illustrations. 
Subscription  price  (postage  Included)       3  months,  50  cts. 

"  "  '■    .    .    .    .    six  months,    -    -     1.00. 

"  "  "    .    .    .    .    one   year,    -     -      2.00. 


The  Burton-Gardner  Co., 


"HOUSEHOLD" 
SEWING    MACHINES, 

and 

Spring  Bed  Manufacturers. 

First  South  St ,  Opposite  Theatre. 
SALT  LAKE  CITY,  UTAH. 


OTHKR     WORKS. 

The  Martyrs, 
"Mornuii'  Doctrin**. 
The  Hand  cf  Providence, 
Gospel  F'hilfisophy, 
Orson  Pratt's  Worlcs, 
Lydia  Knigiit's  History, 
Heroines  of  .Mornioudoni, 
DeseictiS  8.  Union  Music  Book, 
M.  I.  Song  Ho"l<, 
Unlawful  Coliabifation, 
Dialogues  ftnd  Recitations, 
Why  we  Practice  Plural  Marriage, 


50 
%-• 
(50 


40 
2i 
2.'i 
25 


BOOK    OF    MORMON 
CATECHISM. 

is  a  book  of  (32  pages,  bound  in  cloth 
and  sold  at  the  low  price  of  20  cents, 
postpaid.  It  is  designed  and  prepared 
specially  for  the  use  of  Sunday  Schools 
and  Associations  in  Zion. 


BOUND  VOLUMES. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  all  the  bou.id  vol- 
umes of  the  Juvenile   In'itrucior  which  we 
now  have  for  sale  at  this  oiiice: 
Vols.  3,  5,  6,  7,  8,  Price  $2.25  each. 

Vols.  9,  10,  12,  13,  14,  15,  16,    "     $2.50    " 
Vol.  17,  "      $.3  00    " 


COIlLI[B&Si[LGR0Vi 


^^  Instruments 


Story  &  Clarli 

The  Latest  Books  and  Slieet  Music  for  Organs  and  Pianos 
Prompt  attention  given  ti  Orders  by  Mail. 

P-  O.  Box  D,  S.ilt  Lake  City 
1-     1 


John  Tavlor,  President. 


Asa'L  Cashier. 


Zion's  SavingsBank  and  Trust  Co. 

No.  C.?,  KastTk^mm.k  St..  .S.\ta  Lake  City. 

DOES  A  OENERAL  BANKrJG  BUSINESS. 

Pays  5  per  Cent.  Interest  on  Savings  Deposits. 
Money  to  Loan  on  Approved  Securities,  al  Low 
Rates  of  Interest. 

20-21  1. 

Z ION'S  CO-OPERATIVE  MERCANTILE 
INSTITUTION,  Drug  Department,  Salt 
Lake  City.-Wholesale  and  Retail  Dealers  in 
Drugs,  Medicines,  Paints,  Oils,  Varnishes, 
Fancy  and  Toilet  .\rticles.  Soaps,  Brushes, 
Sponges,  Perfumery,  etc. 

Physicians'  Prescriptions  and  Family  reoipep 
carefully  prepared. 

H.  S.  Rldredge,  Supt. 

THE  M.  I.  SONG  BOOK, 
A  new  work  of  78  pages,  containing 
songs  and  music,  suitable  for  improve- 
ment association  and  ward  choirs.  Be- 
sides a  choice  collection  of  original  and 
selected  songs,  it  contains  a  number  of 
hymns  from  the  L.  D.  S.  Hymn  Book 
set  to  old,  familiar  tunes. 

LYDIA  KJS  IGHT'S  HISTORY, 

The  First  Book  of  a  Series  to  be  Published, 
Entitled:  "Noble  Women's  Lives  Series." 
Price,  25  cents.  For  Sale  at  the  Juvenile 
Instkuctob  Office.  Salt  Lake  City. 

UBSCRIBERS  who  wish  to  have  their  papers 
Bound    can   send   or    bring    thena   to    the   JtjVKNiLB 
Instructor  Office,  and  have  them  done  in  any  style  and 
upon  the  mostreasonableterms 


BAGSTER'S 
THIN  POLYGLOT  BIBLES. 

■   Cheaper  and.more.convenieut  in  shape  than  any  other 
editions.     Containing,  in  addition  to  tiic  texts  and  most 
valuablcrcfcicnccs,  a  large  variety  of  practically   helpful 
matter— nothing  supe>fluou:<. 
For    Sale  at  Ibe  .TrvFNnK  Ini^tri;ct6r    Office. 


Iin  H.  Siiiilh,  Ties.  (.>isuii  H.  Pettit,  Vice  Pres 

W.  N.  Willinin.s,  Pecrel;uv  niid  Tiea.surer. 


-OO-OP'.- 


FURNITURE 

coi^:E=^^nsr-sr, 

41  S  Main  Street,  Salt  liake  City. 

WHOLESALE  and  RETAIL  DEALERS 

MANUFACTURERS. 


W©  keep  a  oecctplet©  and 
t©ekt,  amdtt  by  ©©Mcteeuis  attentEotn  t©  tfe© 
Esitep  and  paPGhasetp^  w©  tiep©  t©  cmerft  a 
8b©(ra(l  sttaip©  of  tft©  puiblile  pattreiiiaf  ©, 

@©e«'t  fa?!  t©  ©aim,,  w©  ap©  s©8(8nf  ©se©©d= 
ngBy  [©w. 

5.  K.  Makks,    -    -    -    -    Superintendent. 

20-21  1. 


VION'S  (XJ-OfKRATlVE  MERCANTILE 
L  INSTITUTION,  Salt  Lake  City.— Our  stock 
if  Groceries,  Hardware,  Glasbware,  Dry  Goods, 
Socions,  ClothiiiK.  Carpets,  Wall  Paper,  etc.,  is 
'ery  complete. 

Carpets  mafc  and  laid,  and  Upholstering  donti 
n  the  best  slyie,  by  experienced  and  competem 
workmen 

H.  H.   Blubeuoe,  Supi. 


NEW  GOODS! 


JUST    A  HRIVEI3! 


gARMONf    i§    :rM,E 


BIBLE    WITH    SCIIiNCE. 

$3.00  POSTPAID. 


Jistity  of  the    Wddenses, 


$1.25. 


BIBLE  STORY  SERIES;   25C. 


Dhromos,  (fbrmorly  .$1.25  \\n  ilcjz.)  reduced 
0  70  c.  per  doz.,  postpaid. 

JUVENILE  LNSTHUCTOll  OFFICE, 
■2-if>  W.,  South  Temple  Sfeet. 

Salt  Lake  CJity,  Utah 


oc^iDE:2sr 
Eldredge,  Pratt  &  Co., 

Dealers  in  the  Celebrated 

"DOMESTIC    SEWING    MACHINES, 

Hardman  Pianos,  Taber  Organs, 

And  all  kinds  of  Musical  Morcliandi.<e. 
OGDEN,         -         .  -         .  UlAU. 
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KEND    FOR 

MOSHEIMS 

ECCLESIASTICAL  HISTORY. 

No  public  or  private. libruy  is  complete  with- 
out this  work. 

2  Voh.  cloth  $4.00  postpaid. 

2      "      sheep  $5.00 

JuVEMLE  Instructor  OtFiCE, 

Salt  Like  City, 
.\.  H.  Cannon,     -    -    _    -    Qgden,  Utah. 

A.I1.GiN0NJGD[N, 

has  received  a  full  line  of 
PHOTO  and  AUTO  ALBUMS, 

SCHOOL  BOOKS, 
FAMILY  BIBLES, 

TOILET  SETS, 
REWARD  CARDS,  etc.,  etc., 
which  he  is  selling  at  bed-rock  figures. 


Dealers  supplied  with  goods  at  lower  prices 
than  they  can  get  from  Eastern  houses.  Write 
for  terms. 

A.  H.  CANNON, ' 

Jobber  of  Books  and  Stationery. 


/^GDEN  BRANCH  Z.  C.  M.  L,  atOgdea, 
^-^  Weber  Co.— A  Complete  A.8sortment  of 
General  Merchandise  on  hand,  at  bed  rock  prices. 
Call  and  examine  Good?  and  Prices  before 
purchasing  elsewhere. 

John  Watson,  Manager. 


ir,H  S.  Main  .Sfreft,       -        -        -        Of/den,  XTtah. 

MANUFACTURERS, 
Wliiile.inlr  iind  Retnil  Denlrra. 
FIRE  ARMS.  AMMUNITION, 

FISHING    TACKLE,  BICYCLES, 

CAMPERS  OUTFITS 
»nd  Sporting  Goods  of  all  kinds.   By  fnr  the  larg- 
i>?t  stock  in  lliw  Territory  iit  lower  prices.      Send 
for  new  illustrated  catalogue  just  out  with   new 
goods  !ind  nf;w  prices. 
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CHOIR  I.EADERS  OR  M  USICl AJKS 

Who  desire  to  get  copies  of  any  piece  of  Music 
that  appear.^  in  this  magazine  can  do  so  by  send- 
ing for  them  immediately  alter  the  piece  is  pub 
lished.  Price  per  dozen  copies,  50cts.,  postpaid 
one  hundred  copies,  $2.50,  postpaid. 


(.♦.■nrHERE'S  NO  PLACE  LIKE  HOME!" 
*    And  there  are  do  Boots  and  Shoes  like 
those  Made  at  Home,  by  Z.  C.  M.  I  Shoe  Fac- 
tory, for  Comfort,  Durability  »uj  Cheapness. 
Buy  them  and  try  them      SoM  »i  /.   c   M.  I. 

,       H      8      El.IlKRDUR.    SupL 

PATRO.MXK  YoriS   FUIK^VDS! 

Eagle   Cracker   Bakery ! 

Manufactuios  ;fll  kinds  oC  Fai  cy  and  Stap'e 
Crackers.  Quality  and  Pr  cos  euanntc  d.  Seud 
for  price<  and  be  conviiici  d.  W  unl  rsi)rompt- 
ly  aliended  to  Addr.  ss  P.  O.  Box  297,  Salt 
Lake  City.  Mrs.  S    R    SfAN'LEr,  Prop. 

Corner  2nd  West  aL.d  7th  South  Streets. 
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BOOK    BlNDtN(3.  .lone  by  experienced 
workmen,  in  all  styles  and  at  the  lowest 
rates,  at  the  Juvenile  jN.<TRL'croR  Office. 


're 


The  Lkiiit-Running 


MESTI 


cr 


The  Acknowledged  Standard  of  Excellence  in  the 
Sewing  Machine  Trade. 


Perfect-Fitting  Domestic  Paper  Fashions. 

st  Sperm  Oil,  Needles,  Attachments   and  Parts  for  all 
Sewing  Machines. 


The  Celebrated  Standard  and  Packard 

ORGANS.    Chickering    PIANOS. 

Accordeons,  Guitar^,  BaiijuH,  Violins,  etc. 


R  B.Youug.Pres't.J  O.Young, Vice-Pres't.M  W.Pratt,Sec'y 

YOUNQ  BRO'S  CO., 

38  Main  St.,         Salt  T^ake  City,  Utah. 


C.  0.  CALDER'S 


43  and  47  W.  1st  Soutli  Street. 
Orders  by  mail  will  icceive'pininpt  attention. 
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JOHN  C  CUTLER  &BRa 

Agents  Pr'ovo  Woolen  Mills. 

No.  36  Main  Street,  Salt  Like  City. 

Dealers  in  all  kiml.-i  of  Home  Made  Woolen 
Good.s.     Wholesale  and  Retail. 

Gents    Suits    made    to    Order    from    Provo 
Cassimeres. 
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